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SONG OF THE WINTER TREE, 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
Wuart a happy life was mine when the sunbeams used 
Like golden threads about my summer suit; 


to twine 


When my warp and woof of green let enough of light between, 


Just to dry the dew that singered at my root. 


What troops of friends I had when iny form was richly 


And I was fair ’mid fairest things ol earth! 


clad, 


Good company came round, and | heard no rougher sound 


Than Childhood's laugh in bold and leaping nfirth. 


The old man sat him down to note my emerald crown, 
And rest beneath my branches thick and bright ; 
The squirrel on my spray kept swinging all the day, 


And the song birds chattered to me through the night. 


The dreaming poet laid his soft harp in my shade, 
And sung my beauty, chorussed by the bee ; 

The village maiden came to read her own dear name, 
Carved on my bark, and bless the broad green tree. 


The merry music breathed, while the bounding dancers wreathed 


In mazy windings round my giant stem ; 


And the joyous words they pour’¢, as they trod the chequered sward, 


Told the green iree was a worshipped thing by them. 


Oh, what troops of friends | had, to make my strong heart glad, 


What kind ones answered to my rustling call! 


1 was hailed with smiling praise, in the glowing summer days, 


And the beautiiul greet. tree was loved by all, 


But the bleak wind hath swept by, and the gray cloud « 
My latest leaf has left my inmost bough: 


i creak in grating tones, like the skeleton’s bieached bones, 


And not a footstep seeks the old tree now. 


I stand at morning’s dawn, the cheerless and forlorn ; 
The sunset comes and finds me still alone ; 


limmed the sky, 


The mates who shared my bloom have !efi mein my gloom ; 


Birds, poet, dancers, children—all are gone. 


The hearts that turned this way when I stood in fine array, 


Forsake me now as though I cease to be ; 
I win no painter's gaze, | hear no minsire|’s lays, 
The very nest falls from the leafless tree. 


But the kind and merry train will be sure to come again, 


With love and smiles as ready as of yore, 
1 must only wait to wear my robe so rich and fair, 
And they will throng as they have thronged before. 
Oh, ye who dwell in pride with parasites beside, 
Only jose your summer green leaves and ye’ll see 
That the courtly friends will change into things all cold 
And forget ye as they do the winter tree. 





MEMORY. 
BY THE LATE L. E. L. 


Ou! what is Memory buta gift, 
Within a ruined temple left, 
Reminding what its beauties were, 
And then presenting what they are? 


Oh! tell me not that Memory 

Sheds a joy o’er the past. 

What is revealed by faded flowers, 
Save that they coulc not last ? 

Were it not better to forget, 

Than but remember, and regret ? 

Look back—e’en in your hours of spring, 
What were your early years, 

But scenes of childish cares and griets 2? 
And, say not, childish tears 

Are nothing: at the time, they were 


and strange, 


More than the young heart well could bear. 


Go on to riper years, and look 
Upon your sunny spring, 
And from the wreck of long past years 
What will your memory bring ? 
Affections wasted, pleasures fled, 
And hopes now numbered with the dead. 
Our life is as a mountain-path, 
A path of tcil and pain, 
And when upon its rough ascent 
A little way we gain, 
What boots it turning back to trace 
The troubles that beset our race? 
Bat turn we from the many chords, 
Chat Memory can wake, 
Its taded hopes, its griefs, its ca res, 
And one chord only take— 
That one all other ones above — 
Oh! need I name the name of Love? 
And ’mid Love’s sorrows | will take 
But one my proof to be, 
Albeit its woes are numberless 
As the sands by the sea; 
But one will prove Memory sent 
On earth to be a punishment. 
Loy e, unrequited Love—the heart 
Phat owns it can but crave 
Either entire forgetfulness 
Or else an early graye.’ 
Alas! to them from Memory’s wing, 
Drops added poison to Loye’s sting! 





TOM BURKE OF ‘ours: 
CHAPTER [. 


A ‘MAITRE D’ARMEs.’ 


Tue day after the battle of Austerlitz, the Prince of Lichtenstein arrived in 


©ur camp, with, as it was rumoured, proposals for a peaee. The ne 


gociations, 


whatever they were, were strictly secret, not even the marshals themselves 


being admitted to Napoleon’s confidence on this occasion. 
day, a great body of the guard who had been in reserve the 


Soon after mid- 
previous day, were 


drawn up in order of batt e, presenting an array of several thousand men, whose 





dress, look, and equipment—fresh as if on parade before the Tuileries—could 
not fail to strike the Austrian envoy with amazement. Everything that could 
indicate the appearance of suffering, or even fatigue, among the troops, was 
sedulously kept out of view. Such of the cavalry regiments as suffered least 
in the battle, were under arms, while the generals of division received oiders 
to have their respective stafis fully equipped and mounted, as if on a day of re- 
view. It was Jate in the afternoon when the word was passed along the lines 
to stand to arms; and the moment after, a caléche, drawn by six horses, passed 
in full gallop, and took the road towards Austerlitz. The return of the Aus- 
trian envoy set a thousand cunjectures in motion, and all were eager to find 
out what had been the result of his mission. 

‘We must soon learn it ali,’ said an old colonel of artillery near me; ‘if the 
game be war, we shall be called up to assist Davoust’s movement on Goding— 
the Russians have but one line of retreat, and that is already in our possession.’ 

‘T cannot for the life of me arderstand the Emperor's inaction,’ said a younger 
officer—‘ here we remain justas if nothing had been done. One would suppose 
that a Russian army stood in full force before us, and that we had not gained 
a wemendous battle.’ 

* Depend on it, Auguste,’ said the old officer, smiling, ‘ his Majesty is not the 
man to Jet slip his golden opportunities. If we don’t advance, it is because it 
is safer to cemain where we are.’ 

‘ Saler than pursue a flying enemy ? 

‘Even so—it is not Russia, nor Ausiria, we have in the field against us, but 
Europe—tbe world.’ 

* With all my heart,’ retorted the other boldly ; ‘nor do I think the odds un- 
fair—all | would ask is—the Geneial Bonaparte of Cairo or Marengo, and not 
the purple-clad Emperor of the Tuileries.’ 

‘ jt is not while the plain is yet reeking with the blood of Austerlitz, that such 
a reproach should be spoken,’ said I, indignantly ; ‘never was Bonaparte 
greater than Napoleon.’ 

‘Monsieur has served in Egypt,’ said the younger man contemptuously, 
while he measured me from head to foot. 

* Would that [ had! would that I could give whatever years I may have be- 
fore me, for those whose every day shall live in history.’ 

‘ You are right. young man,’ said the old colonel, ‘ they were glorious times, 
and a worthy prelude to the greatness that followed them.’ 

‘A bright promise of the future—never to come,’ rejoined the younger, with 
a flash of anger on his cheek. 

‘ Parbleu, sir, you speak boldly,’ said a harsh, low voice, from behind. 
We turncd—it was Napoleon, dressed in a grey coat, alt covered with fur, 
and looking like one of the couriers of the army. ‘I did not knew my 
measures were so freely canvassed as I find them. Who are you, sir?’ 

‘ Legrange, Sire, Chef d’escadron of the 2d voltigeurs,’ said the young man, 
trembling trom head to foot, while he uncovered his head, and stood cap in 
hand before hiin. 


‘Since when, sir, have I called you into my counsels, and asked your 


advice, or what is it in your position which entitles you to question one in 
mine? Duroc, come here-—jour sword, sir.’ 

The young man let fail his shako from his hand, and laid it on his sword- 
hiltt—* Ah! cried the Emperor, suddenly—‘ what became ot your right arm? 

‘1 lefi it at Aboukir, sire.’ 

Napoleon muttered something between his teeth—then added alound—‘ Come, 
sir, you are not the first whose hand has saved his head: return to your duty, 
and—mark me! be satisfied with doing yours, and leave me tomine. And 
you, sir,’ said he, turning towards me and using the same harsh tone of voice, 
* LT should know your face.’ 

‘ Lieutenant Burke, of the 8th hussars.’ 

‘Ah! Lremember—the Chouanist. So, sir, it seems that I stand some- 
what higher in your esteem than when you kept company with Messieurs 
Georges and Pichegru, en? 

‘ No, sire,—your majesty ever occupied the first place in my admirativn and 
devotion.’ ; 

‘Sacristi! then, you took a strange way to show it, when first I had the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. You are on General St. Hilaire’s staff? 

‘General D’ Auvergne’s, sire.’ 

‘True! D’Auvergne, a word with you :’—he turned and whispered some- 
thing to the old general, who during the whole colloquy stood at his back, 
anxious, but not daring to interpose a word. 

‘ Well, well, said Napoleon in a voive of muck kinder accent;—‘I am 
satisfied, your General, sir, reports favourably of your zeal and capacity. I 
do not desire to let your former conduct prove any bar to your advance- 


ment, and on Lis recommendation, of which I trust you may prove yourself 


wortby, I name you to a troop in your regiment.’ 

‘And still to serve on my staif? said the General, half questioning the 
Emperor. 

‘As you wish it, D’Auvergne.’ With that he moved forward ere I could do 
more than express my gratitude by a respectful bow. 

‘I told you, Burke, the time would come for this,’ said D’Auvergne, as he 
pressed my hand warmly, and followed the cortege of the Emperor. 

Hitherto I had lived an almost isolated life : my staff duties had so separated 
me from my brother officers, that | only knew them by name; while the other 
aide-de-camps of the General were men much older than myself, and with 
none of them had I formed any iniimacy whatever. It was not without a 
sense of this loneliness that I now thought over my promotion. The absence 
of those who sympathise with our moments of joy aad sorrow, reduces our 
enjoyment to a narrow limit indeed. ‘The only one of all I knew who 
would really have felt happy in my advancement, was poor Pioche. He 
was beyond every thought of pleasure or grief. Thus reflecting, 1 turned 
towards my quarters at Brann. It was evening—the watch-fires were 
lighted, and round them sat groups of soldiers at their supper, chatting 
away pleasantly, and recounting the events of the battle. Many had been 
slightly wounced, and by their bandaged foreheads, and disabled arms, 
claimed a marked pre-eminence above the rest. A straw bivouac, with 
its great blazing fire in front, would denote some officer’s quarters, and 
here were generally some eight or ten assembled, while the savoury odour 
of some smoking dish, and the merry laughter, proclaimed tnat feasting 
was not excluded from the life of a campaign. : 

As I passed one of these, | heard the tones of a voice, which, well 
known, had somehow not beer heard by me tor many a day before. Who 
could it be? I listened,but in vain—I asked myself whose was it—I dis- 
mounted, and leading my horse by the bridle, passed before the hut: the 
strong light of the blazing wood lit up the interior, and showed me a party of 
about a dozen officers, seated and lying on a heap of straw, occupied in dis- 
cussing a supper, which, however wanting in all the elegance of table equip- 
meni, even where I stood, had a most appetising odour; various drinking 
vessels—some ot them silver—passed from hand to hand rapidly, and the 
clinking of cups proclaimed, that although of ditfereat regiments—as I saw 
they were —a kindly feeling united thein. 

‘Well, Francois,’ said the same voice, whose accents were so familiar to 
me, without my being able to say why—‘ Well, Francois, you have not told 
us how it happened.’ 

‘Easily enough,’ said another; ‘he broke my blade in his back, and gave 
point afterwards, and ran me through the chest.’ It was the “ Maitre d’armes” 
of the fourth, my old antagonist, who said this, and I drew near to hear the 
remainder. ‘You could not call the thing unfair,’ continued he ; ‘ but, after 
all, no one ever heard of such a “ passe.” 

‘L could have told you of it though,’ rejoined the other, ‘ for 1 remember once, 
in the fencing school at the Polytechnique, I saw him catch his antagonist’s 





home with hisown. Parbleu, he lost a coat by it, and I believe, at the time, 
poor fellow, he could ill spare it.’ 

This story, which was told of myself, was an incident which occurred in a 
school duel, and was only known to two or three others; and again was | 
puzzled, to think, which of my former companions the speaker could be. My 
curiosity was now stronger then aught else, and so, affecting to seek a hght for 
my cigar, I approached the blaze. 

‘ Hallo, comrade, a cup of wine with you,’ cried out a voice from within, 
‘ Melniker is no bad drinking —~’ 

‘When Chambertin can’t be had,’ said another, handing me a goblet of red 
wine. 

‘Par St. Denis! iv’s the very man himself,’ shouted a third. ‘ Why, Burke, 
my old comrade, do you forget Tascher 

‘What!’ said I, in amazement, turning from one to the other of the moustached 
faces, and wnable to discover my former friend, while they laughed loud, and 
long, at my embarrassment. 

‘Maks way for him there—make way, lads. Come, Burie, here’s your 
place,’ sald he, stretching out his hand and pressing me down beside him on 
the straw. ‘So you did not remember me ? 

In truth, there was enough of change in MineqpeneTnes, since last I saw him, 
to warrant my forgetfulness, A dark bushy beard, worn cuirassier fashion, 
around the mouth and high on the cheeks, almost concealed his face; while in 
figure he had grown both taller and stouter. 

‘Art colonel of the 8th regiment? said he, laughingly; ‘you know, I 
promised you were to be, when you were to meet again.’ 

‘No; but if I mistake not,’ said a hussar officer opposite, ‘Monsieur is in 
the way to become so. Were you not named to a troop, about half an hour 
ago, by the Emperor himself?’ 

‘Yes!’ said I, with an effort to suppress my pride. 

‘ Diantre bleu? exclaimed Tascher, ‘what good fortune you always have. 
I wish you joy of it, with all my heart. I say, comrades, let us drown his 
commission for him.’ 

‘ Agreed—agreed,’ cried they all in a breath, ‘Frangvis will make us a bowl 
of punch for the occasion.’ 

‘Most willingly,’ said the little ‘“‘ Maitre d’armes ,” ‘ Monsieur le Capitaine, 
I am sure, bears me no ill-will for our little affair. I thought not,’ added he, 
seizing my hand in both his: ‘Ma foi! you spoiled my tierce for me—I shall 
never be the same man again. Now, gentlemen, pass down the brandy, and let 
the man with most credit zo seek for sugar at the canteen.’ 

While Francois commenced his operations, Tascher pocmeeees to recount 
to me the miserable life he hed spent in garrison tuwns, till the outbreak of the 
campaign had called iim on actual service. 

‘{t was no use that J asked the Empress to intercede for me, and get me 
appointed to another regiment; being the nephew of Napoleon, seemed to set 
a complete barto my advancement. Even now,’ said he, ‘my name has been 
sent forward by my colonel, for promotion, and I wager you fifty Naps, I shall 
be passed over.’ 

‘And what if youn be?’ said a huge, heavy-browed major beside him—‘ What 
great hardship is it to be a lieutenant in the cuirassiers at two-and4twenty. I 
Was a sergeant ten years later.’ 

‘ Ay, purbleu! cried another, ‘I won my epaulettes at Cairo, when three 
officers were reported living, in a whole regiment.’ 

‘To be sure” said Francois, looking up from his operation of lemon 
squeezing—‘ here am J, a Maitre d’armes, after twenty-six years service; and 
there’s Davousi, who never could stand before me, he’s a general of brigade.’ 

The whole party laughed aloud at the grievances of Maitre Francois, whose 
seriousness on the subject was perfectly real. 

‘Ah! you may laugh,’ said he, hall in pique: ‘but what a mere accident 
can determine a mans fortune mlife. Would Junot there be a major-general 
to-day, if he did not measure six feet without his boots? We were at school 
together, and, ma foi! he was always at the bottom of the class.’ 

‘ And so, Francois, it was your size then that stopped your promotion.’ 

‘Of course i: was. When a man is but five feet—with high heels too—he 
can only be advanced as a Maitre d’armes. Parblew ! what should I be now, 
if | had only grown a little taller.’ 

‘Itis all better as it is,’ growled out an old captain, between the puffs ot his 
meerschaum ; ‘ifthou wert an inch bigger, there would be no living in the 
same brigade with thee.’ 

‘For all that,’ rejoined Maitre Francois, ‘ I have put many a pretty fellow 
his full length on the grass.’ 

‘How many duels, Francois, did you tell us the other evening, that you 
fought in the 22d? 

‘ Seventy-eight!’ said the little man— not to speak of two affairs, which, I 
am ashamed to confess, were with the broadsword; but they were fellows trom 
Alsace, and they knew no better.’ 

‘ Tonnorre de ciel! cried the major, ‘a little devil like thatis a perfect plague 
in aregiment. I remember we had a fellow called Piccotin——’ 

“Ah! Piccotin—poor Piccotin—we were foster-brothers,’ interrupted Fran- 
cois, ‘we were both from Chalons-sur-Marne.’ 

‘Egad, I'd have sworn you were,’ rejoined the major. ‘One might hava 
thought ye weve twins.’ 

‘People often said so,’ responded Francois, with as much composure as 
though a compliment had been intended—‘ We both had the same coloured 
hair and eyes—the same military air—and gave the “passe en tierce” always 
outside the guard, exactly in the same way.’ 

‘What became of Piccotin ?’ asked the major, ‘he left us at Lyons.’ 

‘You never heard, then, what became of him?’ 

‘No; we knew he joined the Ciasseurs @ Pied. , 

‘I can tell you, then,’ said Francois, ‘no one knows better. 1 parted from 
Piccotin when we were ordered to Egypt. We did our best to obtain service 
in the same brizade, fur we were like brothers, but we could not manage it, and 
so, with sad hearts, we separated; he, to return to France, I, to sail for Alex- 
andria. ‘This was in the spring of 1798, or, as we called it, the year Six of 
the Republic. For three years we never met, but when the eighth demi-bri- 
gade returned from Egypt, we went into garrison at Bayonne, and the first man 
I saw un the ramparts was Piccotin himself. ‘There was no mistaking him; 
you know the way he had of walking with a long stride, rising on his instep at 
every step, squaring his elbows, and turning his head trom side to side, just to 
see if any one was pleased to smile, or even so much asto look closely at him. 
Ah! ma foi! little Piccotin knew how to treat such as well as any one. Me- 
thinks I see him approaching his man witha slide and a bow, and then taking 
off his cap, I hear him say in his mildest tone--“ Monsieur assuredly did not 
intend that stare and that grimace for me--I know I must have deceived my- 
self; monsieur is only a fool, he never meant to be impertinent.” Then, par- 











blade in his sleeve, and when he had it secure, snap it across, and then thrust 


bleu, what a stor.n would come on, and how cool was Piccotin the whole time 
—how scrupulously timid he would be of misspelling the gentleman's name, or 
misplacing an accent over it—how delicately he would inquire his address, as 
if the curiosity was only pardonable: and then with what courtesy he would 
take his leave, retiring half-a-dozen paces before he ventured to turn his back 
on the man he was determined to kill next morning.’ 

‘(Quite trae—perfectly true, Francois,’ said the major, ‘Piccotin did the 
thing with the most admirable temper and good breeding.’ 

‘That was the tone of Chalons, when we were both boys,’ said Francois- 
proudly ; ‘he and I were reared together.’ He finished a bumper of wine a: 
he made this satisfactory explanation, and looked round at the company with 
the air of a conqueror. 

‘Piccotin saw me as quickly as I perceived him, and the minute after we 
were in each other’s arms. “Ah! mon cher, how many” said he to me, as 
soon as the first burst of enthusiasm had subsided. 
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“9 eighieen,” said I, sadly; “but two were Mamelukes of the guard.” 
a The x ever ‘fortunate, rancois,” he replied, wiping his eyes with 

emotion; “I have never pinked any but Christians. 3 
«Come, come,” said }, “ don’t be down-hearted—good times are coming. 

They say le petit Caporal will have us n England soon. 

‘“Mayhap,” said he, sorrowtully, for he coula not get over my Turks. 

Well, in order to cheer him up alittle, [ proposed that we should go and sup 

her at the “ Grenadier Rouge,” and away we went accuiiney 

ft would amuse you, perhaps,’ said Maitre Francois, ‘ were I to tell some 
of the stories we related to each other that night. "We both had had our share 
of adventure since we met, and some droll ones among the nuinber. However, 
that is not the question at present. We sat late—so late, tnat they came to 
close the cafe at last, and we were obliged to depart. You know the “Grena- 

i 2e,” you?” 
es my pT replied the major; ‘it’s over the glacis, about a mile 

’ 


ide the bartier.’ : 
o> and there’s a pleasant walk across the glacis to the gate, As 


iccotia and [ set out together on our way to the town, the night was calm and 

= . a soft moonlight shed a silvery tint over every object, and left the stately 

lars to throw a still longer shadow on the smooth grass. ‘or some time 
Eyeaiced along without speaking: the silence of the night, the fragrant air, 
the mellow light, were all soit and tranquillizing influences, and we each sank 
into hisown reflections, ‘ 

‘When we reached the middle of the piain—you know the spot, ’'m sure— 
there’s a little bronze fountain, with foar cedars round it’—The major nodded, 
and he resumed : * Piccotin came to a sudden halt, and seizing my hand in 
both of his, said—“ Francis, canst thou guess what I’m thinking of 

: tlooked at him, and [ looked around me, and after a few seconds’ pause 

4 iccoti it, it is rely spot.” 
answered—“ Yes, Piccotin, | know it, it is a lovely 
I ‘ “ Never was aayibing like it!” eried he ina rapture; “ look at the turf, 
smoothas velvet, and yet soft to the foot; see the trees, how they fall back to 
the-light admitiance ; and there, that little fountain, if one felt thirsty— 
eh !—what say you?” ans ae : 

—— Agreed,” said I, « grasping him by both hands; for this once —cnce only, 
Piccotin.” . . 

«« Only once, Francois ; a few passes, and no more. 

+ Jusi so—the first touch.” 

« “ Exactly—the first touch,” said he, 

Jaid it on the grass. : ; 
erry a swange thing, but in all our lives, from earliest boyhood up, we 
never had measured swords together, and though we were both “ Maitre 
d’armes,” we never crossed blades, even in jest. Otten and often had our com 
rades yitted us against each other, and laid wagers on the result, but we never 
would consent to meet —I cannot say why. It was not fear—1 know not how 
to account for it, but such was the fact. f 

‘« What blade do you wear, Francois,” said he, approaching me, as I ar- 
ranged my jacicet and vest, with my cap, on the ground, 

:% 4 Rouen steel,” said L: ‘too limber for most men, but I am so accus- 

to it, 1 prefer it.” Wa Racal’ 
a o#ry, . phetty weapon, indeed,’ said he, drawing it from the scabbard, 
and making one or two passes with it against an elder trunk. “ Was this the 
blade you had with you in Egypt?” f 

« « Yes. [ have worn none other tor eight years. ; 

‘Ah! ma foi, those Mamelukes—how | envy you those Mameluikses,” he 
anuttered to himself, as he walked back to his place. 

««& Move a little—a very little to the Jett—there’s a shadow from that tree— 
ean you see me well?” said I. d 

x 2 Perfectly —are you ready? Well—en garde!” 

‘ Piccotin’s forte, I soon saw, lay in the long meditated attack, where each 
movement was an artfully devised series; and I perceived that he suffered his 
adversary to gain several wifling advantages, by way of giving him false con- 
fidence, biding his own time to pay off the scores. In this description of fence 
he was more than my equal. Ay strength was in the skirmishing passages 
where mest men lunge atrandom; then, no matter how confused the rally, I 
was as cool as in the salute. : ’ 

‘For some time I pennitted him to play his game out; and certainly no 
thing could be more beautiful than his passes over the hilt. Twice he planted 
his point within an inch of my bosom; and nothing but a spring backwards 
would have saved me. a it 

‘ Atlength, aiier a long-contested struggle, he made a feint within, and 
then without the guard, and succeeded in touching my sword-arm above the 
wrist. ox an 
‘« A touch, I believe,” said he. 

«A mere nothing,” said 1; for although I felt the blood running down my 
sleeve, and oozing between my fingers, | was annoyed to think he had made 
the first hit. 

«“ Ah, Prancovis, these Mamelukes were not of the “ premiere force,” afier 
all. [have only been jesting all this time-—see here.” | With that he closed 
on me, in a very diflerent style from his former attack. Pushing and parrying 
with the rapidity of lightning, heevineed a skillin “skirmish” I did not be- 
lieve him possessed of In this, however, I was his master, and in a few 
seconds gave him my point sharply, but not deeply, in the shoulder. 

‘ Instead of dropping his weapon when he received mine, he returned the 
thrust. I parried it, and touched him again, a little lower down, Te winced 
this time, and muttered something I could not catch. “You shall have it 
now,” said he, aloud—“ | owe you this—and this.” ‘T'rue to his word, he twice 
pierced me inthe back, outside the guard. Encouraged by his success, he 
again closed on me, while I, piqued by his last assault, advanced to meet 
him 


‘Our tempers were both excited; but his far more than mine. The strug- 
gle was a severeone. Three several times his blade passed between my arm 
and my body; and, at last, after a desperate rally, he dropped on one knee, 
and gave me the point here, beneath the chest. Before he could extricate his 
blade, I plunged mine into his chest, and pushed it till I heard the hilt come 
clink against his ribs. ‘The blood started upwards, over my.face aod breast, 
as he fell backwards. I wipedit hurriedly from my eyes, and beat over him. 
He gave a shudder and a little faint moan, and all was still. 

‘You killed him?’ cried out three or four of us together, 

‘Mafoi! Yes. ‘Thecoup was mortal—he never stirred after.’ 

‘ As for me,’ continued Francois, ‘I surrendered myself a prisoner to the 
officer on guard atthe gate. I was tried ten days after by a military comnis- 
sion, and acquitted. Myown evidence was my accusation, and my defenre. 

© Ventre blox—hacd I been on the court-martial, you had not been here to tell 
the story,’ said the old major, as his face became almost purple with passion. 

‘ Nonsense,’ said ‘Tascher, jeeringly, ‘what signifies a Maitre d'armes the 
more, or the less.’ Se i pen 

‘Monsieur will probably explain himself,’ said Francois, with one of his 
cold smiles of excessive deference. — 

‘[t is exactly what I mean to do, Francois. 

‘Come, sirs, none of this,’ broke in the major. ‘ Lieutenant Tascher, you 
may not taney being placed under an arrest, when the enemy is in the field, 
Master Francois, do you forget the sentence of the court martial is hanging 
over your head, for an affair at Elchingen, where you insulted a young officer 
of the hussars ?” 

‘In this case, I must be permitted to say that Maitre Francois conducted 
himself like a man of henour,’ said L. 

‘ Parbleu—and got the worstof it besides,’ cried he, placing his hand on his 
hip. The tone of his voice, as he said this, and the grimace he made, res- 
tored the party once more to good humour, and we chatted away pleasantly 
till day was breaking. 

As ‘Pascher strolled along with me towards my quarters, I was rejoiced to 
discover that he had never heard of my name as being mixed up in the Chou- 
an conspiracy ; nor was he aware with how little reason he believed me to be 
favoured by fortune. 

I received however, all his congratulations, without any desire to unde- 
ceive him. Already had | learned the worldly lesson, that while friends cling 
eloser in adversity, your mere acquaintances deem your popularity your 
greatest merit; and | at length perceived, fhat however ungenial, in many 

wespects, the companionship, the life of isolation I led had rendered me suspect- 
ed by others, and in a carecr, too where trankness was considered the first of 
virtues, 

1 assented at ence, with pleasure, to the prospect of our meeting frequently 
while in camp. My own regiment had joined Davoust’s corps, and I was 
glad to have the society of some others of my own age, if only to wean my- 
self from habits of solitude. While I formed these plans for the future. I little 
anticipated what events were instore for me, nor how soon [ should be thrown 
among scenes and people totally different from those with which I had ever 
mixed betore. 

‘You mess with us, then, Burke—that’s agreed, said Tascher; ‘They're 
excellent fellows, these cuirassiers of ours, and | know you'll like them.’ 

With this promise we parted, hoping to meet on the worrow. 

—-— 


as, taking ofl’ his cloak, and folding it 


’ 


CHAPTER LIL 
T4E MULL ON THE HOLLITSCH ROAD 


At an early hour on the morning of the 4th, came orders for the ‘Garde a 
Cheval,’ to hold themselves in readiness, with two squadrons of the earbin- 


eers; on the road to Hollitseh ; pes of the force being under the command of 


General D’Auvenge. We found ourselves fully equipped and in waiting soon 
after oight e’clock. From the ‘tenue,’ and appearance of the troops, it was 
evident that no measure of active service was contemplated. Yei, if a re- 


view were intended, we could not guess why so small a force had been select 
ed. Asusualon such occasions, many conjectures were hazarded, and a 
hundred explanations passed current—one scarcely a whit better than the 
other—when at last we perceived a peloton of dragoons advancing towards 
us, ata brisk trot. 

The word was passed, to close up, and draw swords—and scarcely was it 
obeyed, when the stail’ of the Emperor came up. They were all in full blaze 
of their gala uniforms, brilliant with crosses and decorations. Napoleon 
alone wore the simple costume of the ‘chasseurs’ of the ‘ garde,’ with the de- 
coration of the legion; bat his proud look and flashing eye made him con- 
spicuous above them all. He was mounted on his favourite charger, ‘Ma- 
rengo,’ and seemed to enjoy the high spirit of the mettled animal, as he tossed 
his long mane about,and lashed his sides with his great silken tail. 

As the cortege passed, we closed up in the rear, and followed at a sharp 
pace, more than ever puzzled to divine what was going forward, After 
about two hours’ riding, during which we never drew bridle, we saw a pariy 
of staff officers in front, who, saluting the Emperor, joined the cortege. At 
the san e instant General D’ Auvergne passed close beside me, and whispered 
in my ear— Bernadotte has just come up, and been most coldly received.’ I 
wished to ask him, what was the object of the whole movement, but he was 
gone before | could do so. In less than a quarter of an hour afierwards, we 
left the high road, and entered upon a large plain, where the only object I 
could perceive was an old mill, ruined and dilapidated. Towards this the im- 
perial staff rode forward, while the peloton in front wheeled about, and rode to 
the rear of our squadrons. The next moment we were halted, and drawn up 
in order of battle. While these movements were going forward, | remarked, 
that the Emperor had dismounted from his horse, and dismissed his staff, all 
save Marshal Berthier, who stood ai a litte distance irom him. Several 
dismounted dragoons were employed in lighting two immense fires, a process 
which Napoleon appeared to watch with great interest for a second or two, 
and then taking out his glass, he remained for several minutes intently sur- 
veying the great road to Hollitsch. : 

In this direction at once, every eye turned, but nothing could we see. The 
road led through a wide open country for some miles, and at last disappeared 
in the recesses of a dark pine wood, that covered the horizon for miles on 
either side. Meanwhile Napoleon, with his hands clasped behind his back, 
walked hurriedly backwards and forwards, beside the blazing fires, stopping at 
intervals to look along the road, and then resuming his walk as before. He 
was not more than two hundred paces from where we stood, and L could mark 
well his gestures of impatience, as he closed his glass each time, after looking 
in vain towards Hollitsch. i 
‘] say, Burke,’ whispered one of my brother officers beside me, ‘ [ should 
not fancy being the man who keeps him waiting in that fashion. Look at Ber- 
thier, how he keeps aloof; he knows that something is brewing.’ 

‘What can itall mean?’ said I. ‘ Who can be expected here ?” 

‘ They say now,’ whispered my companion, ‘that Davoust cannot hold the 
bridge of Goding, and must tall back before the Russian column; and that 
Napoleon hasinvited Alexander to a conierence here, to gain time to rein- 
force Davoust ? 

‘ Exactly—but the Czar is too wily an enemy for that to succeed, and pro- 
bably hence the delay, which appears to irritate him now.’ 

The supposition, more plausible than most I heard before, was stil! con- 
tradicted by the account of the Emperor Alexander’s retreat ; and again was 
I at loss to reconcile these discrepancies, when | beheld Napoleon, with his 
glassto his eye, motion with his hand for Berthier to come forward. I turned 
towards the road, andnow could distinguish in the distance a dark object 
moving towards us. A few minutes afier, the sun shone out, and I remark- 
ed the glitter of arms, stretching in a long line, while my companion, with the 
aid of a glass, called owt— 

‘IT see them plainly—they are lancers; the escort are Hungarians, and 
there’s a caleche, with four horses, in front.’ 

The Emperor stood motionless, his arms folded on his breast, and his head 
a little leaned forward, exactly as I have seen him represented in so many 
pictures and statues—his eyes were thrown downwards, and as he stirred 
the blazing weod with his foot, one could easily perceive how intensely his 
mind was occupied with deep thought. ‘The clattering sound of cavalry now 
turned my attention toancther quarter, and I saw exactly in front of us, and 
about fifty paces off, a regiment of Hungarian hussars and some squadrons 
of Hulans,drawn up. I had little time to mark their gorgeous equipment 
and splendid uniform, for already the caleche had drawn up atthe road side, 
and Prince John of Lichtenstein, descending, took off his chapeau, and offer- 
ed his arm, to assist another to alight. Slowly and, as it seemed, with effort, 
atallthin figure, in the white uniform ofthe Austrian guard, stepped from 
the carriage to the ground. The same instant the officers of the staff fell 
back, aud [ saw Napoleon advance, with open arms, to embrace him. The 
Austrian Emperor, for it was Francis himself, seemed scarcely able to con- 
trol the emotion he felt at this moment; and we could see that his head rest- 
ed for several seconds on Napoleon’s shoulder—and what a moment must 
that have been! How deeply must the pride of the descendant of the Caesars 
have felt the humiliation, which made him thus a suppliant before one he 
deemed a mere Corsican adventurer. What a pang it must have cost his 
haughty spirit, ashe uttered the words ‘ Mon frere !’ 

As they walked side by side towards the plateau, where the fires were 
lighted, it waseasy tomark that Napoleon was the speaker, while Francis 
merely bowed from time to time, or made a gesture of seeming assent. 

As the Emperor arrived at the place of conference, we fell back some fifty 
yards, and although the air was still and frosty, and the silence was perfect 
around, we could not catch a word on either side. After about an hour the 
conversation appeared to assume a tone of gaiety and good-humour, and we 
could hear the sovereigns laughing repeatedly. 

The conference lasted for above two hours, when once more the Emperors 
embraced, and, as we thought, with more cordiality, and separated. The Em- 
perorof Austria returning, accompanied by Prince Lichtenstein, while Na- 
poleon stood for some minutes beside the fire, as if musing, and then, beeckon- 
ing his staff to follow, he walked towards the high road. 

Searcely had the Austrian Emperor reached his carriage, when Savary, 
bare-headed and breathless, stood beside the door of it. He was the bearer of 
a message from Napoleon. The next moment the caleche started, accom- 
panied by Savary, who with a single aide-de-camp took the road towards the 
Austrian head-quarters. 

As Napoleon was about to mount his horse, I saw General D’Auvergne 
move forward towards him. A few words passed between them, and then 
the general riding up to where I stood, said, ‘ Burke, you are to remain here. 
and if any orders arrive from General Savary, hasten with them to the head- 
quarters of his Majesty. In twelve hours you will be relieved.’ So saying, 
he galloped baek to the imperial staff, and soon after the squadrons defiled 
into the road, the cortege dashed forward, and all that remained of that me- 
morable scene was the dyingembers of the fires, beside which the fate of 
Europe was decided. 

The old mill of Hollitsch had been deserted, when the Austrian and Russian 
columns took up their position before Austerlitz. The miller and his houshold 
fled at the first news of the advance, «nd had not dared to return. It was a 
solitary spot at best—a wild heath, without shelter of any kind, stretched away 
for miles on all sides—but now, in its utter loneliness, it was the most misera- 
ble-looking place that can be conceived. While, therefo e, I contented myself 
with the hope that my stay there might not be long, I resolved to do what I 
could to render my quarters more comfortable, 

My first c+re was my horse, which [ picquetted in the kitchen, where I was 
hapry to find an abundant supply of firewood ; my next was to explore the re- 
maigder of the concern, in which I discovered traces of its having been already 
oocupied by the allied troops—rude caricatures of the French army, in fall 
‘deroute,’ before terrible-looking dragoons, in Austrian and Russian uniforms, 
ornamented the walls in many paris; whole columns of French prisoners were 
depicted begging their lives from a single Austrian grenadier; and one figure, 
which, it could ea ily be discovered, was intended for Napoleon himself, was 
about to be hanged upon a tree, to the very marked satisfaction, as it would 
seem, of a group of Russian officers, who stood by, laughing. It is easy to 
smile at the ridicule of which fortune has thwarted the application—and so I 
amused myself a good while by contemplating these grotesque frescoes; but 
a more welcome sight still awaited me, in a small chamber at the top of the 
building, where, in large letters, written with chalk on the door, I read, * Ritt- 
meister von Oxenhauseu’s quarters’—here, to my exceeding delight, I discuvered 
a neatly furnished chamber, with a bed, sofa, and, better still, a table—on which 
the remains of the Rittmeister’s supper yet stood; a goodly ham, the greater 
part of a capon. a loaf of wheaten bread, and an earthenware crock, with a lid 
of brass, containing about two bottles of Austrian red wine. 

This was a most agreeable surprise to me—a pleasant exchange for the mea. 
gre meal of bread and cheese I had but time to procure from a -ergeant of my 
troop, at parting. It need not be supposed that I hesitated long about becom- 
ing the Rittmeister’s successor—and so, I drew the chair to the table, and the | 
table nearer to the fire—for, singularly enough, the embers of a wood fire slum 
bered on the hearth. Having taken the keen edge off an appetite, the cold air 
bad wihietted to the sharpest, I began an inspection of my quarters—first having 
replenished the fire with some logs of wood 

The chamber was an octagon, with five windows in as many of the faces—a 
fire-place and two doors occupying the other three. One of the doors, that by 
which I entered, opened from the stairs—the other led into a granary, or some. 
thing of that nature—at lcast, so I conjectured, from a heap of sacks which lit- 
tered the floor, and filled one corner completely. 

As I could not discover any corn, I resolved on sharing my loaf with my horse, 
a meal every campaigning steed is well accustomed to make; and now, re- 
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turning to my chamber, I resumed my supper with ali the satisfaction of one 
who feit that he had made bis rounds of duty, and might enjoy repose. 

As I knew the Chateau de Hollitsch, where the Emperor Francis held his 
quarters, was some leagues distant, I guessed that General Savary was not 
likely to return from his mission before morning at very soonest ; and so it be- 
hoved me to make my arrangements for passing the night where | was. Hav- 
ing then looked to my horse, for whose bedding I made free with some dozen 
of the corn-sacks in the granary, I brought up to my own quariers a supply of 
wood ; and having fastened the door, and secured the windows as well as Ijwas 


j able, I lit my meerschaum, and lay down before the fire in as happy a frame 


of mind asneed be. Indeed I began to fancy that fortune had done tormenting, 
and was now about to treat me more kindly. 

The notice of the Emperor had relieved my heart of a load, which never 
ceased to press on it, and I could not help feeling that a fairer prospect was 
opening before me. It is true, time and misfortone had both blunted the ar- 
dour of enthusiasm with which I started in life—the daring aspirations afier 
liberty—the high-souled desire for personal distinction, had subsiced into calmer 
hopes and Jess ambitious yearnings. 

oung as [ yet was, I experienced in myself that change of sentiment and 
feeling which comes upon other men later on in life, and I was gradually recon- 
ciling myself to that sense of duty which teaches a man well 0 play bis part, 
in whatever station he may be called to act, rather than indulge in these uver- 
weening wishes for pre-eminence, which in their accomptishment are so often 
disappointing, and in their failure a source of regret and unhappiness. These 
feelings were impressed on me, more by the force of events than by any process 
of my own reasoning. ‘I'he career in which [ tiret started as a bov, nad led to 
nothing but mistortuue. ‘The aflection 1 conceived for oue—the only one } 
ever loved—was desiined equally to end anhappily. The passion for liberty, 
in which all my first aspirations were centred, had met the rude shocks, 
which my own convictions suggested; and I now perceived that I must 
begin life anew, endeavouring to forget the influence, whose shadows dark. 
ened my early days, and carve out my destiny in a very different path from 
what I once intended. 

These were my last waking thoughts, as my head sank on my arm, and 
I fell into a deep sleep. ‘The falling of a log from the fire awoke me sud- 
denly. I rubbed my eyes, and for a second or two could not remember 
where I was. At length I became clearer in mind, and, looking at my watch, 
perceived it was but two o'clock. As the flame of tbe replenished fire threw 
its light through the room, U remarked that the door into the granary stood 
ajar, This struck meas strange. | thought I could remember shutting it be- 
fore I went to sleep. Yes; | recollected perfectly placing a chair against it 
as the latch was bad, and a draught of cold air came in that way; and now the 
chair was pushed back into the room, and the door lay open A vague feel- 
ing, half suspicion, half curiosity, kept me thinking of the circumstance, when, 
by chance—the merest chance—my eyes fell upon the table, where I had left 
my sabre and my pistols. What was iny ainazement to find that one of the 
latter—that which lay nearest the door—was missing! In an instant | was 
on my feet. Nothing can combat drowsiness like the sense of fear; and 1 be- 
came periectly awake ina moment. Examining the room with caution, I found 
everything in the same state as I had left it, save the dour and the missing pis- 
tol. The granary alone, then, could be the shelter of the invader, whoever he 
might be. What wes to be done! I was totally unprovided with light, save 
what the fire afforded, and even were it otherwise, I should expose myself by 
carrying one, long before I could hope to detect a concealed enemy. ‘lhe best 
plan I could hit upon seemed to secure the door once more; and then placing 
myself in such a position as not tc be commanded by it again, to wait for morn- 
ing patiently. ‘This, then, I did at once; wad having examined my remaining 
pistol, and found the charge and priming all safe, | drew my sabre, and sat 
down between the door and window, but so that it should open against me. 

i’ew sensations are more acutely painful than the exercise of the hearing, 
when pushed to intensity. ‘The unceasing effort to catch the slightest sound, 
soon becomes fatigue; and as the organ grows weary, the mental anxiety 
grows more acute, and then begins a struggle between the failing sense and 
the excited brain, The spectral images of the eye, m fever, are not one haif 
so terrible as the sirange discordant tones that jar upon the tympanum in such 
a a this. Each inanimate object seems endowed with its own power of 
ao nd whispering noises come stealing through the dead silence of mid- 
night. 

‘In this state of almost frenzied anxiety I sat long—iny eyes turned towards 
the door, which oftentimes I fancied I could perceive to move. At length the 
thought occurred to me, thot by affecting sleep, if any one lay concealed with- 
in, whose object was to enter the room, this would probably induce him. 

{ had not long to wait for the success of my scheme. The long drawn 
breathing of my seeming slumber was not continued for more than a few min. 
utes, when I saw the door slowly, almost imperceptibly, move. At first it 
stirred inch by inch—then gradually it opened wider and wider till it met the 
obstacle of the chair. There now came a pause of several seconds during 
which it demanded all my efforts to sustain my part—the throbbing at my 
throat and te:nples increasing almost beyond enduranee, and the impulse to 
dash forward, and flinging wide the door, confront my enemy, being nearly too 
much for my resistance. Again it moved noisclessly as before—and then a 
hand stole out, and, laying hold of the chair, pushed it slowly backwards. The 
grey light of the breaking day fel! upon the spot, and { could see that the cuff 
of the coat was laced with gold. ‘This time my anxiety became intense.— 
Another second or two and I should be engaged in the conflet—I knew not 
agaicst how many. I clutched my sabre more fairly in my grasp, as my breath- 
ing grew thickerand shorter. ‘The chair still continued to slide silently into 
the room, and already the arm of the man within protruded. Now was the 
moment, or never, and, with a spring, I threw myself on it, and, pinioning the 
wrist in my hands, held it down upon the floor while I] opposed my weight 
against the door. Quick as lightning the other hand appeased, armed with a 
pistol, and 1 had but a moment to crouch my head nearly to the ground, when 
a bullet whizzed past and smashed through the window behind me—while 
with a crash, the frail door gave way to a strong pusk, and a man sprang fierce. 
ly forward to seize ine by the throat. Jumping backward I recovered my feet 
but before I could raise my pistol he made a spring at me, and we both rolled 
together on the floor. On the pistol both our hands met, and the struggle was 
for the weapon. ‘Twice was it pointed at my heart; but my hand held the 
lock, and not all his efforts could unclasp it. At last I freed my right hand 
from the sword-knot of my sabre, and, striking him with my clenched knuckles 
on the forehead, threw him back. His grasp relaxed at the instant, and E 
wrenched the pistol from his fingers, aud placed the muzzie against his chest 
Another second and he would have rolled a corpse before me,when, to my hen. 
ror and amazement, I saw in iny antagonist mv once friend, Henri de Beauvais 
I flung the weapon from me, as I cried out, ‘ De Beauvais, forzive me—fo; ive 
ine.” A deathly paleness came over his features; his eyes grew sees eat 
filmy, and with a low groan, he fell fainting on the floor. I bathed his temples 
with water; | moistened his pale lips; 1 rubbed his clammy tingers ; ot it 
was long before he rallied, and when he did come to himself, and looked up, h 
closed his eves again, as though the sight of me was worse than vesth itecif , 

‘Come, Henri,’ said I, ‘a cup of wine, my friend! and you will be better 
nn Ceo 9 this 7 not ended as it might.’ He raised his eyes 
towards me, but with a look of proud and ur iv hile” 
ao ee Pp iforgiving sternuess, while he 

‘It is unfair to blame me, De Beauvuis, for this,” said I. ‘Once more I sa 
forgive me.’ 4 

or lips moved, and some sounds came forth, but I could not hear the 
words. 

$ There, there,’ cried I, ‘it’s past and over now. Here is my hand.* 

‘You struck me with that hand,’ said he in « deep, distinct voice, as though 
every word came from the very bottom of his chest. , é 

* And if Idid, Henri, my own life was 6n the blow.’ 

*Oh that you had taken mine with it !’ said he, with a bitterness I can never 
forget. ‘1 am the first of my name that ever received a blow. Would] were 
to be the last !’ 

‘You forget, De Beazvais 


be No, sir. I forget nothing. Be assured, too, I never shall forget this night 
Wi h any other than yourself I should not despair of that atonement for ie 
jury, which alone can wash out such a stain; but you—TI know you well—y, 
will not give me this.’ ; mT 

© You are right,L'e Beauviis—I will not,’ said I calmly. ‘Sorry am IT that even 
an accident s. ould have brought us into collision. It is a mischauce | feel 
deeply, and shall for many a day.’ 

‘And I, sir,’ cried he, as starting up his eyes flashed with passion, and his 
cheek grew scarlet-—‘and I, sir—what are to be my feelings! Think you 
that because I #m an exile and an euteast—forced by misfortune to wear ‘the 
livery of one who is not my right{ul sovereign, that my sense of ; ersonal hon- 
our is the less, and that the mark of an insult is not as bloodstained on my con. 
science as ever it was?” 

* Nothing but passion could blind you to the fact, thxt there ean be no insult 
where no intention could exist.) ~ 

‘Spare me your casuistry, sir,’ replied he, with an insolent wave of his band 
while he sank into a chair, and Jaid his head upon the table. ; 

For an instant, my temper, provoked beyond endurance, was about to give 
way, when I perceived that a handkerchief was bound tightly around his leg 
above the knee, where a great stain of blood marked his trouser. ‘The thought 
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of his being wounded banished every particle of resentment, and laying my hand 
on his shoulder, I said— 

*De Beauvais, I know not one but yourself to whom I would three times say, 
forgive me; but we were friends once, when we were both happier ! For the 
sake of him who is no more—poor Charles de Meudon 

‘A traitor, sir—a base traitor to the king of his fathers.’ 

‘This [ will not endure,’ said I passionajely ; * No one shall dare—’ 

‘Dare !’ Se 

‘ Ay, dare, sir—such was the word. To asperse the memory of one like him, 
is to dare that, which n» man can with trath and honour.’ 

‘Come, sir, I'm ready,’ said Beauvais, rising, and pointing to the door— 
* Sortons!’ No one who has not heard that one word pronounced by the lips 
ofa Frenchman, can conceive how much of savage enmity and deadly purpose 
it implies. It is the challenge, which, if unaccepted, stamps cowardice Jor ever 
on the man who declines it: from that hour, all equality ceases between those 
whoin a combat had placed on the same footing. 

* Sortons ’ The word rung in my ears, and tingled through my very heart, 
while a host of different impulses swayed me. Shame, sorrow, wounded pride, 
all struggling for the mastery ; but, above them all, a better and a higher spirit 
—the firm resolve, come what would, to suffer vo provocation Beauvais could 
offer, to make me stand opposite him as an enemy. 

*What am I to think, sir?’ said he, with a voice scarcely articulate from 
passion. * What am | to think of your hesitation—or why do you stand inac- 
tive here! Js it that you are meditating what new insult cau be added to 
those you have heaped on me?’ 

‘No, sir,’ I replied firmly; ‘so far from thinking of offence, 1 am but too, 
tov sorry for the words I have already spoken. [should have remembered, 
and remembering, should have made allowance for the strength of partisan 
feclines, whch have their origin in a noble but, as [ believe, a mistaken source.’ 

‘Indeed!’ interrupted he, m mockery; ‘1s it then come tothis! Am I, a 
Frenchman born, to be lectured on my loyalty and allegiance by a foreign 
mercenzry !’ : 

‘Not even that tauvt, Beauvais, shall avail you anything ; Iam firm in my 
resolve.’ 

‘Par Dieu! then,’ cried he with savage energy, ‘there remains but this.’— 
As he spoke, he leaped from his chair, and sprung towards me. In so doing, 
however, his knee struck the table, and with a groan of agony he reeled back 
and fell upon the floor, while from his re-opened wound a torrent of blood 
guehed out aad deluged the room. 

For a second or two he motioned me away with his hand ; but as his weak- 
ness increased, he lay passive and unresisting, aud suffered me to arrest the 
bleeding by such means as I was able to practise. 

It was a long time ere I could stanch tie gaping orifice, which had been in- 
flicted by a sabre, and cut clean through the high boot, and deep inte the thigh. 
Fortunately for his recovery, he had bimseif succeeded in getting off the boot 
before, and the wound lay open to my surgical skill. Lifiing him cautiously in 
my arms, { laid him on the bed, and moistened his lips with a little wine. Still 
the debility continued ; no signs of returning strength were here, but his fea- 
tures, pale and fallen, were glazed with a cold sweat that hung in heavy drops 
upon his brow and forehead. Never was agony like mine. [ saw his life was 
ebbing fast ; tac respiration was growing fainter and more irregular; his pulse 
could scarce be felt; yet dared | not leave my post to scek for assistance. A 
hundred thoughts whirled through my puzzled brain, and, among the rest, the 
self-accusing one, that I was the cause of his death. Yes, thougat I, better 
far tv have stood before his pistol, at all the hazard of my life, than sce him 
thus. 

In an instant all his angry speeches and his insuliing gestures were forgotten. 
He looked so like what i once knew him, that my mind was wandering back 
again to former scenes and times, and all resentient was lost in the flood of 
memory. 

Poor felluw—what a sad destiny was his; fighting against the arms of his 
country—a mourner over the triumphs of his native land. Alien that I was, 
this pang at least was spared me. As these thoughts crossed my mind, I felt 
a press my hand. Overjoyed, I knelt down and whispered some words in 

is ear. 

‘No, no,’ muttered he in a low plaintive tone; ‘not all lost—not all; La 
Vendée yet remains.” He was dreaming. 








CHAPTER LIT. 

THE ARMISTRCR. 
As I sat thus watching with steadfast gaze the features of the sleeping mau, 
I heard the clattering of a horse’s hoofs on the pavement beneath, and the next 
moment the heavy step of some oneascending the stairs. Suddenly the door 









pass the bridge. The Empsror Alexander has taken advantage of the nego- 
tiations with Anstria, end got his army clear through—so, at leas', it would 
seem—I saw Napoleon tear the despaich into fragments, and stamp his foot 
upon them—but he comes.’ ‘ 

The words were scarcely spoken when the Emperor came rapidly up, follow- 
ed by his staff. He wore a grey surtout, trimmed with dark fur, and had his 
hands clasped within the cufls of the coat. His face was pale as death, and, 
save aslight contraction of his brows, there was nothing to show any appear- 
ance of displeasure. 

‘Who brought the despatch from Goding !° 

“1 did, sire,’ sxid the officer. 

* How are the roads, sir 1 

‘ Mueh cut up, and in one place a torrent has carried away part of a 
bridge.’ 

‘Lknew it. [knew it,” said he bitterly ; ‘it is too late. Duroc,’ cried he 
while the words seemed to come forth with a hissing sound, ‘did I not tell you, 
‘*Gratiez le Russe, et vous trouverez le Tartare !’’* 


call the very accents as when I heard them. 
* And you, sir,” said he, turning suddenly towards me, ‘ you came from Gen- 
eral Savary. Reinin to him with this letter. Have you written, Daroc ? 
We'l, you’il deliver this to Genera! Savary at Holliisch—he may require you 
to proceed to Géding—are you well mounted ?’ 
‘Yes, Sire’ 
* Come, then, sir; I mace you a captain yesterday , let us see if you can 
win your spurs to day.’ 
From the time I received the despatch, to that in which was in the saddle, not 
more than five minutes elapsed. The idea of being chosen by the Etnperor 
himself for a service, was a proud one, and I resolved to acquit myself with 
credit. With what a concert does one’s heart beat to the free stride of a met- 
tled charger; how does each bold plunge warm the blood and stir up the 
spirits ; and as careering free over hill and valley, we pass in our flight the 
clouds that drift above, how does the sense of freedom, realized as itis, impart 
a feeling of ecstacy to onr minds—our thoughts, revelling on the wayward lib. 
erty Ourcourse suggests, rise free and untranimelled from the doubts and cares 
of every-day life. Onward I went, and soon the old mill came in sight, rearing 
its ruined head amid the black desolation of the plain I could not resist the 
impulse to see what had become of Beauvais, and leading my horse into the 
kitchen, I hastened up the stairs, and through the rooms ; but all were desert- 
ed; the little chamber lay open—the granary too—but no one was there. 
With a mind relieved, in a great measure, from anxiety, | remounted and con- 
tinved my way ; and soon entered the dark woods of Hollitsch. The chateau 
and demesne of Hollitsch were private estate of the Emperor Francis, and 
once formed a favourite resort of Joseph the Sezond, in his hunting excursions. 
The chatean itself was a large irregular mass of building ; but still, with all its 
incongruity of architecture, not devoid of effect—it was even handsome. While I 
stood in front of a long terrace, on which several windows opened froma gal 
lery that ran along one side of the chateau, I was somewhat surprised that no 
guard was to be seen, nor even a single sentinel on duty. | dismounted, and 
leading my horse, approached the avenue that led up between a double range 
ot statues to the door. An old man, dressed in the slouched hatand light 
blue jacket of a Bohemian peasant, was busily engaged in wrapping matting 
around some stirubs, to protect tnem from the frost. A little boy—his second- 
self in coxtume—stood beside him, with his pruning knife, and stared at me 
with a kind of stupid wonder as | approached. With some difficulty I made out 
from the old man, that the Emperor occupied a smaller building called the Kai- 
ser-Lust, about half a league distant in the forest, having given strict orders 
that nu one was to approach the chateau nor its immediate grounds. It was his 
favourite retreat, aud perhaps, he did not wish it should be sssociated in his 
mind witha period of such misfortune. The old peasant continued his occu- 
pation while he spoke, never lifting his head from his work, aod seeming all 
absorbed in the necessity of what he was engaged in. As I inquired the 
nearest road to the imperial quarters, he employed me to assist him for a mo- 
ment in his task, by holding one end ofthe matting, with which he was now 
about to envelope a marble statue of Maria Theresa. 
I could not refuse a request so naturally proffered, and while I did so, a lit- 
tle wicket opened at a short distance off, and a tall man, ina grey surtout and 
a plain cocked-hat without a feather, eame forward; he held a riding-whip in 





was flung wide epen, and an officer in the handsome uniform of the Austrian | 


Imperial Guard entered. 

* Excuse this scant ceremony, Monsieur,’ said he, bowing with much cour- 
tesy, ‘but I almost despaired of finding you out. 
despatches fur your Emperor; they are most pressing, as I believe this note 
will inform you.’ 

Whie I threw my eye over the few lines addressed by General Savary to 
the officer in waiting at Hollitsch, and commanding the utmost speed in fur- 
warding the despatch that accompanied them, the officer drew wear the bed 
where De Beauvais was lying. 

‘Mere de ciel, itis the Count!’ cried he, starting back with as'onishment 

‘Yes,’ said I, interrupting him; ‘I found him here on my errival ; he is bad- 
ly wounded, end should be removed atorce How can this be done?’ 

‘Easily. Ilidespatch my orderly at once to Hollitsch, and remain here ti!l 
he retura.’ 

‘Bat if our troops advance ?’ 

‘No, no; we're all safe on that score—the armistice is signed. 
cespatch in your hands, | believe, concludes the treaty.’ 

This warned me that I was delaying too long the important duty en'rusted 
to me, and with a hurried entreaty to the Austrian not to leave Ve Beauvais, 
I hastened down the stairs, and proceeded to saddle for the road. 

‘One word, Monsieur,’ said the officer, as Iwas in the act of mounting. 
‘May Lask the name of bim to whom my brother-oflicers owe the life of a 
comrade much beloved?’ 

‘My nameis Burke—and yours, Monsieur?’ 

* Berghausen, chef d’escadron of the Imperial Guard. If ever you should 
<ome to Vienna'—but I lost the words that followed, as spurring my horse to 
a gallop, I set ovt tuwards the head-quarters of the E mperor 

As Lsode forward, my eyes were ever anxiously bert in the direction of our 
camp, not knowing at what moment J might see the advance of a column 
along the road, and dreading lest, before the despatches should reach the Em- 
peror’s house, tae videttes should capture the little party at Hollitsch. Atno 
period of his career was Napoleon more incensed against the adherents of the 
Bourbons; and if De Beauvais should fall into his hands, 1 was well aware 
that nothing could save him. The Emperor always connected in his mind, and 
with good reason too, the machinations of the royalists with the plans of the 
English government, He knew that the land which afforded the asylum to 
their king, was the refuge of the othersa'so ; and many of the heaviest denun- 
Clations against the * perfide Albion,’ had no other source than the dread of 
which he could never divest himself, that the legitimate monarch would one 
day be restored to France. 

While such were Napoleon’s feelings. the death of the Due D'Enghien had 
heightened the hatred of the Bourbonists to a pitch litle short of madness — 
My own vubappy experience made me more than ever fearful of being in any 
way implicated with the members of this party, and I rode on as though life 


en onmy reaching the imperial head-quarters some few minutes 
earlier. 


The very 


As I approached the camp, I was overjoyed to find that no movement was in 
contemplation. The men were engaged in cleaning their arms and accoutre- 
ments, restoring the broken waggons and gun-carriages, and repairing, as far 
as might be, the disorders of the day of battle. The officers stood in groups 
here and there, chatting at their ease, while the only men under arms were the 
new conscripts just arrived from France—a force of some thousands—brought 
by forced marches from the banks of the Rhine. 

The crowd of officers near the head-quarters of the Emperor, pressed close- 
ly about me as I descended from my horse, cager to learn what information I 
brought from Hollitsch, for they were not aware that I had been stationed near- 
ly half-way on the road. 

‘Well, Burke,’ said General D’ Auvergne, as he drew his arm within mine, 
‘ your coming has been anxiously looked forthis morning. I trust the des- 
— you carry may, if not contradict, at least explain what has occur- 
ted. 

‘Is this the officer from Hollitsch!’ said the aide-de-camp of the Emperor, 
coming hurriedly forward. *The despatch, sir,’ cried he, and the next mo 
ment hastened to the little hut, which Napoleon occupied as his bivouac. The 
only other person in the open space where [ stood, was an officer of the lan- 
cers, whose splashed and travelstained dress seomed to say he had been em- 
ployed like myself. 

‘Tfancy, Monsieur,’ said he bowing, ‘that you have had a sharp ride also 
this moruing I have just arrived from Goding—four leagues—in less than an 
hour, and, with all that, too late, I believe, to remedy what has occurred.’ 

* What then has occurred.’ 

*Davoust bas been tricked into an armistice, and suffered the Russians to 


I come from Hollitsch with | 
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his hand, and seemed, from his splaghed equipment, to have just descended 
froin the saddle. 

‘ Well, Fritz,’said he, ‘I hope the frost has done us no mischief?’ 

The old gardener turned round atthe words, and, touching his hat respect- 
fally, continued his work, while he replied,‘ No, Mein Herr, it was but a white 
hoar, and everything has escaped well.’ 

* And whom have you got here for an assistant, may I ask?’ said he, point- 
ing to me, whom he now saw for the first time. As the question was asked 
in German, although [ understood it, I left the reply tothe gardener. 

‘God knows,’ said the old fellow ina tone of easy indifference ; ‘] think he 
must be a soldier of some sort.’ 

The other smiled at the remark, and turning towards me, me, eaid in French 
—‘ You are, perhaps, unaware, sir, being a stranger, that itis the Emperor of 
A sstria’s desire this chateau should not be intruded on.’ 

‘ My offending, sir,’ interrupted I, ‘was purely accidental. I am the bear- 
er of despatches for General'Savary ; and, having stopped to inquire from this 
honest man 

* The General has taken his departure for Goding,’ he broke in, without pay- 
ing further attention tomy explanation. 

* For Géding ; and may [ ask, what distance that may be!” 

*Scarcely a league, 1f you can hit upon the right path; the road lies yonder, 
where yousee that dead fir-tree.’ 

‘IT thank you, sir,’ said I, touching my hat; ‘and must now ask my friend 
here to release me—my orders are of moment.’ 

‘ You may find some difficulty in the wood, after all,’ said he; ‘IT'il send 
my groom part of the way with you.’ 

Before L could proffer my thanks suitably for such an unexpected politeness, 
he had disappeared in the garden through which he entered a few minutes be- 
fore. 

‘I say, my worthy friend, tell me the name of that gentleman—hc’s one of 
the Emperor's staff, if I mistake not I'm certain I've seen the face before.’ 

‘If you bad,’ said the old fellow, laaghing, * you could scarcely forget him— 
old Frantzer] is just the same these twenty years.’ 

* Whom did you say?’ 

Before he could reply, the other was at my side, 

* Now, sir,’ said he, * he will conduct you to the high road. 
good journey.’ 

These words were uttered in a tone somewhat more haughty than his previ- 
ous ones ; and contenting myself with a civil acknowledgment of his atten. 
tion, [ bowed and returned to my horse, which the little peasant child had been 
holding. 

‘ This way, Monsieur,’ said the groom, who, dressed in a plain dark brown 
livery, was mounted on a horse of great size and symmetry. 

As he spoke, he dashed forward ata gallop, which all my efforts could not 
succeed in overtaking. In less than tea minutes, the man halted, end waiting 
till [ came up, he pointed toa gentle acclivity before me, across which the high 
road led. 

‘ There lies the road, sir; continue your speed, and in twenty minutes you 
reach Goding.’ 

‘ One word,’ said I, drawing forth my porse as I spoke; ‘one word. Tell 
me, who is your master !’ 

The groom sm led, slightly touched his hat, and, without uttering a word, 
wheeled rourd his horse, and, before [could repeat my question, was far on his 
road back to the chateau. 

Before me lay the river, and the little bridge of Goding, across which now 
the Russian columns were marching in rapid but in compactorder. Their caval- 
ry had nearly all passed and was drawn vp with some field-guns along the bank ; 
while, at half-cannon-shot distance, the corps of Davoust were drawn up in 
order of battle, and standing spectators of the scene. Onan eminence of the 
field, a splendid staff were assembled, accompanied by a troop of Tartar 
horsemen, whose gay colours and strange equipments were a remarkable fea- 
ture of the picture; ana here I learned, that the Emperor Alexander then was 
accompanied by General Savary. . 

As [ drew near,my French uniform caught the eye of the latter, and he 
cantered forward to meet me. Tearing open the despatch with eagerness, he 
rapidly perused the few lines it contained ; then seizing me by the arm in his 
strong grasp, he exclaimed— 

‘Look yonder, sir; you sce their columns extending to Serritz 
and tell his Majesty ; but no—my own mission here is ended. 





I wish you a 
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pretence that the Austrian armistice included the Russian army. It was an 
unworthy act, and ill-oefitting one, whose high personal courage and chivalrous 
bearing gave promise of better things. 


CHAPTER LIIL 
THE * COMPAGNIE D’ELITR.” 

With whatever triumphant feelings the Emperor Napoleon may have wit- 
nessed the glerious termination of this brief campaigne to the young officers of 
the army it brought anything rather than satisfaction ; and the news of the ar- 
« istice was received in tha camp with gloom acd discontent. 

The brillient action of Eichingen, and the great victory at Austerlitz, were 
hailed as a glorious presage of future successes, for which the high-sounding 
phrases of a bulletin were deemed but a poor requital. A great proportion of 
the army were new levies, who had not seen service, and felt proportionably 
desirous for opportunities of distinction; and to them the promise of a tri- 
umphant return to I’rance was a miserable exchange for those battle-fields on 


The words were graven iu my memory from that hour; even yet, I can re- which they dreamed they should win honour and fame, and from whence they 


hoped tu date their rise of fortune. Little did we guess, that while words of 
peace and avowals of moderation were on his lips, N:poleon was at that very 
moment meditating on the opening of that great campaign, which, beginning 
at Jena, was to end in the most bloody and long-sustained of his wars. 

Nothing, however, was now talked of but the feies which awaited us on our 
return to Paris, while liberal grants of money were made to all the wounded ; 
and no effurt was spared which should mark that feeling of the Emperor's, 
which so conspicuously opencd his bulletin in the emphatic words—* Soldiers, 
1 am content with you.’ 

Napoleon well understood, and indeed appeared to have anticipated, the dis- 
appointment the army would experience, at this sudden cessation of hostilities, 
end endeavoured now to divert the torrent of their enthusiasm into another 
ond a safer channe!. ‘The bulk of the army were cantone? around Brann and 
Olmutz ; some picked regiments were re-cailed to Vienna, where the Emperor 
was soon expected to establish his head-quarters, while many of those who 
had suffered most severely from forced marches and fatigues, were formed into 
corps of escort, to accompany the Russiaa prisuners—sixteen thousand in 
number—on their way to France ; and lastly, a * Compagnie d’elite,’ as it was 
called, was selected to carry to the senate the glorious spoils of victory—for- 
ty-five standards, taken on the field of Austerlitz, and now destined to grace 
the palace of Luxembourg. 

J had scarcely seated myself to the humble supper of my bivouac, when an 
orderly came to command me to General d’Auvergne’s quarters. ‘The little 
sitting-room he occupied, in a peasant hut, was so filled with officcrs, that it 
was sume time before | could approach him; and my impatience was not les- 
seved, by more than once hearing my name mentioned aloud, a circumstance 
not a little trying to a young man in the presence of his superiors in station. 

* But here he is,’ said the General, beckoning to me to come forward. ‘Burke, 
his Majesty has most grac:ously permitted me to inciude your name in the 
Compagnie d'elite, a testimony of his satisfaction you’ve every reason to be 
proud of ; aud just at this moment I was about to communicate the fact to you, 
I have received a message from Marsha! Murat, requesting that I may pezmit 
you to serve on his own staff. 2 
‘Yes, Captain,’ said an officer in the uniform of a colonel—it was the first 
time | hat been addressed by my new title, and I cannot express what a thrill 
of pleasure the word gave me—* Marshal Murat witnessed with pleasure the 
alacrity and steadiness of your conduct on the 2nd, and has sent me with an 
offer which I fancy few oflicers would nut deem a flattering one.’ 
‘Unquestionably it is, Colonel,’ said General d’Aavergne. ‘Nay, more I 
will say, I regard it as the making of a young man’s fortune, thus early in his 
career to have attracted such high nutice ; but I must be passive here—Captain 
Burke shall decide for himself.’ 

‘In that case, sir, I shall cause you but little delay, if you will still permit 
me to serve on your own staff,’ 

* But stay, my boyy do not be rash in this affair; J will not msult yourbetter 
feeling by dwelling on the little power I possess, and the very great enjoyed 
by Marshal Murat, of serving your interests; but | must say, that with him, 
and on his personal! staff, opportunities of distinction——’ 

‘And here, I must interpose,’ said the Colonel, smiling courteously : * with 
no officer in this army can a man expect to see service, in its boldest and most. 
heroic colours, rather than with General d’Auvergne.’ 

* 1 know it—I feel it, too, and with him, if he will allow me F 

‘ Enough, my dear boy,’ said the old man, grasping my hand in his. ‘*Col- 
one!l, you must explain to the marshal how stands this matter; and he is toe 
kind of heart, and too noble of soul, to think the worse of any of us for our 
ob-tinacy ; and now, my young friend, make your arrangements to join the 
compagnie d'elite—they march to-morrow afternoon, and this is a service you 
cannot decline. Leave me to make your acknowledgments to the Marshal, 
and lose no more time here.’ 

Short as had been my absence from my quarters, when I re-entered. I de- 
| scried Tascher seated at the table, and busily employed in discussing the lost 
fragments of my supper. ‘* You see, my dear friend,’ said he, speaking with 
his mouth fall, * you see what it is to uave a‘ salmi’ for supper J sat eating 
a confounded mess of black bread, and blacker veal, for fifteen minutes, when 
the breeze brought me the odour of your delicious ‘plat’ It was in. 
vain I summoved all my virtue to resist it; if there ever wasa dish made to 
seduce asubualtern on service it is this; but I say, won't you eat something ?’ 
*I fear not,’ said |, half angrily. 

‘And why?’ replied he. *See what a capital wing that is—a little bare, to 
be sure—and there’s the back of a pigeon. Ma fn/!—you've no reason to 
complain. I say—is it true you are named among the ‘ Compagnie d’elite ?”” 
1 nodded, and eat on. 

‘Diable! There never was such fortune. What a glorious exchange for 
this con‘ouuded swamp, with its everlasting drill, from morning to night, shiv- 
ering nnder arms for four hours, and shaking with the ague the rest of the day 
after—marching, mid-leg in water, half frozen, and trying quick movements, 
when the very blood is in icicles ; and then you'll be enjoying Paris—delight- 
ful Paris—dining at, the *‘ Rocher,’ supping at the * Cadran,’ lounging into the 
salons, at the very time we shall be hiding ourselves amidst the straw of our 
bivouacs. | go mad to think of it; and what’s worse than all—there you sit, 
as I ttle elated as if the whole thing were on'y the most natural in the world. 
I believe, on my word, you'd not condescend to be surprised, if you were gazet- 
ted Marechal de France, in to-morrow’s gazette.’ 

‘When I can bear, without testifying too much astonishment, to sec my sup-- 
per eaten by the man who does nothing but rate me into the bargain, perhaps 
I may plume myself on some equanimity of temper.’ 

* Gonfuund your equanimity. It’s very easy to be satisfied, when one has 
everything his own way.’ 

‘And so, Tascher, you deem me such a fortunate fellow.’ 

* That I do,’ replied he, quickly : * you have had more geod luck, and made 
less of it, than any one I ever knew. Whata career you bad belore you whea 
we met first. There was that pretty girl at the Tuileries, quite ready to fall in 
love with you. I know it, because she rather took an air of coldness with me. 
Well, you let her be carried off by an old general, with a white head and queue 
—unquestionably a bit of a pique on her part.- Then, somehow or other, you 
contrived to pink the best swordsman of the ermy, little Francois there ; and I 
never heard that the circumstance gained you a single conquest.’ 

‘ Quite true, my friend,’ said 1, laughing, * I confess it all; and what is far 
worsc—I acknowledge that until this moment I did not even know the advan- 
tages | was wilfully wasting.’ 

* Aud even now,’ continued he, not minding my interruption—‘even now 
you are about to return to Paris. as one of the ‘elite? Well, I'll wager twenty 
Naps that the only civil speecnes you'll hear, will be from some musty old 
senators at the Luxembourg. Oh, dear! if my amiable aunt, the Empress, 
would only induce my most benevolent unele, the Emperor, to put me on that 
same !ist, depend upon it you'd hear of Lieutenant Tascher in the ‘ Faubourg 
St. Honore.’ ” 

‘But you seem to forget,’ said |, half piqued at last by the impertinence of 
his tone, ‘that I have neither friends nor acquaintances—that although a 
Frenchman by service, I ain not so by birth.’ 

‘And |—what am I?’ interrupted he—* a Creole, come from heaven knows 
what far away place beyond seas—that there never was a man witli more ex- 
pensive tastes, and smallermeans to supply them—with worse prospects, end 
better connections; In short, a kind of live antithesis ; and yet, with all that, 
exchange places with me now, and see if, befcre a fortnight elapse, I have no: 
more dinner invitations than any officer of the same grade within the Boule- 
Watch, if the prettiest girl at Paris is not at my side in the opezs. 
Hut here comes your official appemtment—I take it.’ As he said this, an or- 
derly of the * Garde’ delivered a sealed packet into my hands, which on open- 











turn to Austerlitz.’ 

So saying he rode back to the group around the Emperor, where I saw him a 
few minutes after addressing his majesty, and then, after a formal leave taking. 
turned his horse’s head, and set out towards Brann. 


As I retraced my steps towards the camp, I began to muse over the events there 


which had just occurred; and even by the imperfect glimpses I could catch of 
the negotiations, could perceive that the Czar had out-manoeuvred Napoleon 
It is true, 1 was not aware by what means the success had been oatained, nur 
was it for many ® year after that | became cognizant of the few autograph 


ing, I discovered that it was a letter from General Duroc, wherein I read, * that 
it was the wish of his Majesiy, Emperor, and King, that I, his well-beloved 
Thomas Burke, in couformity with certain ins:ructions, to be afterwards made 
known to me, should proceed with the Compagnie d’elite to Paris, then and 





As Lread thus far aloud, Tascher interrupted me, snatching the paper from 


my hands, and continued thus—t Then, and there, tu mope, muse, and be 
ennuyee, until such time as active service may again recall bim 'o the army. 


My dear Burke, | am really sorry for you—wars and campaigning may be, in 





lines by which Alexander induced Davoust to suspend his operations, under the deed they are, very fine things, but as the means, not the end. His majesty” 
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ancle—whom heaven preserve, aod soften his heart to his relations— 
on them for Gok owe sake ; but we, you and I, for instance, what possible 
reason can we have for risking our bones, and getting our flesh mangled, save 
the hope of promoticn—and te what end that same promotion, if not tor a wider 

of pleasure and enjoyment! Think what a career a colonel, at our 
would have in Paris.’ ; ; } 

‘Come, Tascher, I will not believe you in sll this. If there were not 
something higher to reward one for the fatigues and dangers of a campaign, 
than the merc sensual delights you allude to, I, for one, would soon doff the 
epaulettes.’ , ay 

* You are impracticable,’ said he, half angrily ; * but it is as much from the 
isolation in which you have lived, as any Conviction on the subject. You must 
Jet me introduce you to some relatives of mine in Paris, they will be delighted 
to know you—for, as one of the Compagnie d'elice, you might figure as a very 

* Lion” for two, nay, three, entire evenings—and you will have 
the entree to the pleasaniest house in Paris—they receive every evening—and 
all the best people resort there. I only exact one condition.” 

* Aad that is——’ 

«You must not make love to Pauline. That you will fall in love with her, 
yourself, is a fact I cannot help—nor you either. Butno advance oa your part 

romise me that.’ 

*In such case, Tascher, it were best for all parties that I should not know 
the lady. Ihave no fancy, believe me, for being smitten, whether { will or 

‘I see, Master Burke, there is a bit of impertinence in all this—you sneer at 
my warnings about **/a belle cousine.”” Now, I am determined you shall sec 
her at least ; besides, you must do me a service with the counteas I have 
had zhe bad luck to be for some time out of favour with my aunt Josephine— 
some trumpery debts of mine they made a work about at the Tuileries. Well, 
perhaps you could persusde Madame de Lacostelicrie to take up my cause— 
she has grea: influence with the Empress, and can make her do what she 
pleases; and if [ must confess st, it was this brought me over to your quarters 
to-night—and I eat your supper, just to pass away time till you came back 
again. You'll not refuse me !’ ’ 

*Certamly not ; but reflect for a moment, Tascher, and you will see that no 
man was ever less intended for a diplomate. It is only a few minutes since 
you laughed at my solitary habits, and hermit propensities.’ 

‘ (ve thought of all that, Burke, and am not a whit discouraged—on the con- 
trary, you are the more likely to think of my affairs, because you have none of 
your own—and I don't know any one bot yourself I should fancy to meet Pau- 
dine frequently, and on terms of intimacy.’ : 

* This, at least, is not a compliment,’ said I, laughing. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and threw up his eyebrows, with a French ex- 
pression, as though to say, it can’t be helped—and then continued—‘ And now 
remember, Burke, I count on you to get me out of this confounded place. I'd 
rather be back at Toulon again, if need be—and as | shall not see you again 
before you leave, farewell. I'll send the letter for the countess early to-mor- 


w.’ 

We shook hands warmly, and parted; he to return to his quarters, and I to 
sit down beside my fire, and muse ,over the; events that had just uccurred— 
and think of Tascher himself, whose character had never been sv plainly ex- 
posed to me before. ; ; 

If Beauvais, with his hot-headed impetuosity, his mad devotion to the cause 
of the Legitimists, was a type of the followers of the Bourbous—so, in all the 
easy indifference aud quiet selfishness of his nature, was Tascher a specimen of 
another class of his countrymen; a class which wrapped up in its own circle of 
egotistical enjoyments, believed Paris the only havitable spot of the whole 
globe. Without any striking traits of character, or any very decided vices, 
they led a life of pleasure and amusement, rendering every one, and every 
thing around them, so far as they were able, subservient to their own plans 
and wishcs—and perfectly unconscious, the while, how glaring their se!hshness 
had become—and how palpable, even to the least observant, was the self- 
indulgence they practised on every occasion. Without cleverness or tact 
enough to conceal their failings, they believed they impgsed on others, because 
they impesed on themselves—just as the child deeins himself unseen, when he 
closcs his eyes. 

Josephine’s followers were, many of them, like this—and formed a striking 
‘contrast to the young men of Napoleon’s party, who, infatuated by the glo- 
rious success of their chief, deemed the career of arms alone honourable. St. 
Cyr and the Polytechnique was the nursery of these; the principles instilled 
there, were perpetuated in after life—and however exaggerated their ideas of 
France and her destiny, their undoubted heroism and devotion might well 
have palliated heavier crrors. It was in ruminating thus over the different 
characters of the few I had ever known intimately, that | came to think se- 
riously of my own condition, which, for many a day before, I had rather avoid- 
ed than sought to reflect on. I felt, as how many must have done, that the 
bond of a common country—the inborn patriotism of the native of the soil— 
is the great resource on which men fal! back, when they devote themselves to 
theecareer of arms. That the alien’s position, disguise it how he will, is that of 
the mere mercenary. How can he identify himself with interests, on which 
he is but half-informed; or fee] attachment to a land, wherein he has neither 
hearth nor home! In the very glory he wins, he can scarce participate. Ina 
word, his is a false position—which no events, nor accidents of fortune, can 
turn to good account—aad he must rest satistied with a life of isulation and 
estrangement. 

I feit how readily, if I had been a Frenchman born, J could have excused 
and palliated to my conscience many things which now were matter of re- 
proach. Aggressive war had lost its horrors in the glory of enlarged dominion 

. —the greatness of France, and the honour of her arms, had made me readily 
forget the miseries entailed on other nations by her lust of conquest. Bat I, 
the stranger, the alien, had no part in the inheritance of glory ; and personal 
ambition. what means it, save to stand high amongst those we once looked up 
to as superiors? For me, there were no traditions of a childhood passed amid 

reat names, revered and worshipped ; no early teachings beside the paternal 
ey of illustriousexamples. And yet there was one, who, although lost to 
me forever, before whose eyes I would gladly seem to hold a high place—yes ! 
eould { but think that she had not forgotten me, would hear my name with in- 
terest--or feel one throb of pleasure, if I were spoken of with honour— I asked 
no more. 

*A letter, Monsieur le Captaine,’ said my servant, as he deposited a pack- 
age ov my table. Supposirg it was the epistle of which Tascher spoke, I 
Pony but slight attention to it—when, by chance, I remarked it was in General 

"Auvergne’s hand-writing. I opened it at once, and read as follows : 


* My pean Burke, 

*No one ever set off for Paris without being troubled with commissions for 
his country friends, and you must not escape the ills of common humanity— 
happily for you, however, the debt is easily acquitted; I have neither undis- 
covered shades of silk to be matched, or impossible bargains to be effected. I 
shall simply beg of you to deliver with your own hand, the enclosed letter to 
its address at the Tuileries—adding, if vou think fit, the civil attentions of a 
visit. 

* We shall both, in all likelihood, be much hurrie¢ when we meet to-morrow, 
for I also lave received orders to march—so that I take the present opportunity 
to enclose you a check on Paris, for a trifle in advance of your pay—remem- 
bering too well, in my own wide-de-camp days, the dilatory habits of the war 
office, with new captains. ‘ Yours, ever dear Burke, 

‘ D'Avverenr, Lieut.-General. 

* Bivouac, 11 o'clock.’ 


The letter of which he spoke had fallen on the table, where I now read the 
adcress—* a Madame, la Comtesse D’Awvergne, nee Comtesse de Mendon, 
dame d'honneur aS. M. L'Imperatrice.’ As I read these lines, I felt my face 
grow burning hot—my checks flushed up-——and I scarcely could have been 
more excited, were I actually in her presence, to whom the letter was destined. 
The poor general's kind note, bis check for eight thousand francs, lay there— 
I forgot them both, and sat still, spelling over the letters uf that name so wo- 
ven in my destiny ; I thought of the first night I had ever heard it—when a 
mere bcy, | wept over her sorrows, and grieved for her whose fate was so soon 
to throw its shadow over my own. But, in a moment, all gave way before the 
one thought—I should see her again, speak to her, and hear her voice. It is 
true, she was the wife of another—but, as Maric de Meudon, our destinies 
were as wide apart; under no circumstences could she have been mine—nor 
did I ever dare to hope it. My love to her, for it was such, ardent and pas- 
sionate—was more the devotion of some worshipper at a shrine than an affec- 
tion that sought return. The friendless soldier of fortune, poor, unknown, 
ancared for—how could he raise his thoughts to one, for whose hand the no- 
blest and bravest were suitors in vain! Yet, with all this—how my heart 
throbbed, to think that we should meet egain. Nor was the thought less stir- 

that I felt—that even in the short interval of absence, { had won praise 
from him, for whom her admiration was equa! to my own. With all the tur- 
moil of my hopes and fears, I felt a rush of pleasure at my heart—and when I 
slept, it was to dream of happy days to come—and a future far brighter thau 


the t. 

My t first thought, when morning broke, was to ride over to Reygern, to learn 
the fate of my wounded friends. On my way thither, I fell in with several 
officers, bound on a similar errand—for already the convent had become the 
great hospital, to which the sufferers were brought from every part of the camp. 





As we went along, | was much struck by the depression of spirit so remarkable 
every where—the battle over, all the martial enthusiasm seemed to have evap- 
orated. Many grumbled at the tiresome prospect of a winter in country 
quarters, or cantoned in the field; some regretted the briefness of the cam- 
paign; while others again complained, that to return to France after so lit:le of 
active service, would only expose rbem to ridicble from their companions, who 
had seen Italy and Egypt. 

‘ Spare your sorrows on that score, my young friends,’ said a colonel, who 
listened patiently to the complaints around him. , We shall not see the dome 
of the Invalides for some time yet. Except the Compagnie d’ elite | fancy 
few of us will figure on the Boulevards.’ 

‘There again,’ cried another; * Inever heard anything so unfair as that 
Compagnie d'elite—they have been, with two solitary exceptions, taken from 
the cavalry. Austerlitz was to be the day of honou- for the infantry of France, 
said the b -Iletin.’ 

‘And so it was,’ interrupted a little dark-eyed major ; ‘ and I suppose his 
majesty thought we had enough of it on the field, and did not wish to surfeit 
us with glory. But Iasi pardon,’ said he, turning towards me, ‘ monsieur is, 
if I mistake not, named one of the elite.’ 

As I replied in the affirmative, I observed all eyes turned towards me, but 
not with any kindly expression, far from it. I saw that there was a deliberate 
canvass of me, as though to see by my outward man, how I could possibly 
deserve sucha favour. 

*Can you explain to us, monsieur,” said the little major to me, ‘on what 
principle the elite were chosen ? for we have a thousand contradictory reports 
in the eamp—some say, by baliot—some, that it was only those that never 
soiled their jackets inthe affair of the other day, and looked fresh and smart.’ 
A burst of laughter from the rest interrupted the majur’s speech—for its im- 
pertinence wat quite sufficent tu secure it many admirers. 

‘T believe, sir,’ said I, angrily,‘ I can show you some reasons against the 
selection of certain persons.’ As [ got thus far, an officer whispered some- 
thing into the major's ear, who, with a roar of laughing, exclamied, * a thousand 
pardons; ten thousand, parbleu ; I didn’t know you.’ 

* It was Monsieur pinked Francois, the maitre d’ armes—yes, yes ; don’t 
deny it’ said he—as I made no reply whatever to a question | believed quite ir- 
relevant tothe occasion. ‘ Don’t deny it—that lunge over the guard was a thing 
to be proud of ; and by Jove, you shall not practise it at my expense.’ 

This speech excited great amusement among the party, who seemed to 
coincide perfectly with the reasoning of the speaker; while | myself remain- 
ed silent, unable to decide whether I ought to be annoyed, or the reverse. 

* Come, Monsieur,’ reaumed the major addressing me with courtsy, * [ ask 
pardon for the liberty of my speech ; by St. Denis, sf all the Compagnie d’ elite 
have the same skill of fence, I’l! not question their appointment.’ The can- 
dour of the avowal was too much for my gravity, and! now joined in the mirth 
of his companions. 

If I have mentioned so trivial an incident as this here, it is because J wish to 
mark, even thus passingly, atraitof French military life. The singular con- 
fession of a man, who regretted his impertinence because he discovered his 
adversary wasa better swordsman, would, under any other cude, or in any 
other coun:ry, have argued pultroonery. Not so here; no one for amoment 
suspected his comrade’s courage—nor could any circumstance arise to make it 
doubtful, save an actual instance of cowardice. The inequality of the combat 
was reason enough for not engaging in it. ‘Ihe odds were unfair, because 
duelling was like a game, where each party was to have an equal chance, and 
hence no shame was felt at declining a contest, where this inequality existed. 
Such a system, it is ubvious, could not have prevailed in communities where 
duelling was only resorted to in extreme cases, but here it was an every day 
occurrence, and often formed buta brief interval, scarce interrupting the 
current of an old friendship. Any resentful spirit, any long-continued dishike 
to the party with whom you once fought, would have been denounced unofficer- 
like and ungenerous ; and every day saw men walking arm in arm, in closest 
intimacy, who, but the morning before, stood opposed to each other’s weapons 

I now perceived the truth of what Minette had once said, and which, at the 
time, I but imperfectly comprehended. ‘ Maitre Francois will be less trouble. 
some in future, and you, Lieutenant, wiil have an easier life also.’ 

‘ Halt there !’ shouted a sentry,as we approached the causeway that led up 
to the convent. We now discovered, that, by a general order, no one was 
permitted to approach the hospital, save such as were provided with a 
leave from the medical staff. A Bulletin of the deaths wasdaily published on 
the guard-house, except which no other information was afforded of the con- 
dition of the wounded ; and to this we turned eagerly, and with anxious hearts, 
lest we migkt read the name of some friend, lost for ever. [ran over, witha 
glance, the list, where neither St. Hilaire nor poor Pioche occurred, and then 
setting spurs to my horse, horried back to my quarters at the top of my speed 

When I arrived, the preparations for the departure ef the elite were already 
in progress, and I had but time to make my arrangements for the road, when 
the order came to join my comrades. 

a 


KATE KEARNEY. 


‘ As old as Kate Kearney,’ is acommon Irish adage. But let it not be sup- 
posed that it alludes to the celebrated Kate Kearney. *‘ who dwelt on the banks 
of Killarney,’ whose charms were so great that all susceptible souls were 
warned,— 

‘From the glance of her eve 

Shun danger and fly. 
Fer fatal’s the glance of Kate Kearney.’ 


No. Beauties, though they may live to attain dowagerism, are never handed 
down to remembrance as old ; they are only remembered as in their bloom; 
their latter-day taces do not go down to posterity in proverb or in song. Who 
talks of old Delia or wrinkled Sacharissa ? 

True, there have been one or two fortunate dames, who, like wine, are sup- 
posed to have improved by time (not ‘like sour ale in simmer,’ as Davy Gelatly 
says), and the charms of whose old age have been transmitted to us on marble 
or iu song. Paul, the Silentiary, assured his mistress,— 


‘ For me thy wrinkles have more charms, 
Dear Lydia, than a smoother face, 
I'd rather fold thee in my arms, 
Than younger, fairer nymphs embrace. 


To me thy autumn is more sweet, 
More precious than their vernal rose ; 

Their summer warms not with a heat 
So potent as thy winter glows.’* 


When Madame de Mirepoix sent a lock of her grey hair with some person- 
of-quality-like verses to her cavalier se:vente, the Duke de Niverngis, the 
courtier assured her in equally neat stanzas, that,— 


* The little loves are infants ever, 
The Graces are of every age.’ 


And a stone in Ely Cathedral records the name of Ursula Upcher, who at seven- 
een found an admirer of nineteen doating enough (like herself) to marry 
er. 

But of the gallant Greek, Frenchman, and Englishman, we may opine that 
the sly old gentleman-usher at the court of Justinian was quizzing,--that M. 
le Duc was constrained by the stately courtesy ef the ancien régime to give a 
civil answer to ‘ begging-the-question’ verses. How could he, like the surly 
minister Harlai, tell a lady of fashion she was ‘an old ape ?’ 

As for Dame Upcher'st bridegroom, he was surely smitten, not with herself, 
buther havings. She had been the widow Coxee, and 


* Little Cupid took his stand 
Upon the widow's jointure land.’ 


But Kate Kearney, the charmer of Killarney, is known to us only by the re 
port of her youthful beauty The Kate Kearney, whose longevity has passed 
into 4 proverb, was a native of Wexford, and is, or ought to be, an historical 
personage. 

In the year 1649, Cromwell, reeking from the slaughter committed at the 
storming of Tredah, appeared before Wexford, and commenced the siege. The 
garrison made some slight defence, but shortly held a parley, to treat for terms 
of capitulation. During the parley the garrison neglected their guards, as 
some write, or, as others aver, the guards were drawn off by the treachery of 
Stafford, the governor. Cromwell's troops rushed into the town, and following 
the command of their stern general, to give no quarter, commenced a furious 
and indiscriminate butchery. The young, the old, the woman, the infant, the 
armed, the defeaceless, ali fell victims in the carnage. 

Cromwell rode slowly and triumphantly up the principal street, unmoved by | 
the yells and screams, and the rivers of blood and carcasses, that met his ears | 
and eyes. As be advanced, he came to an isolated group of dead. There lay 
anold man welteriog in his blood, and the corpses of several young men heaped 
around him. A girl, respectably dressed, and apparently about seveuteen years 
of age, hung over the bleeding bodies, wringing her hands in an agony too deep 





* Not having the original Greek at hand, I avail myself ef the version by the trans 
lator of the Greek Anthology. 


t Daughter of Dr. Humphrey Tyndall, Dean of Ely ; she was called Sappho f 
hertalents. She was married to itr. Upeher two months before her death he 
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for words or tears. But she started up at the near tramp of the war-horee ; 
and, snatching with a frantic p at the bridle, she stopped the animal, and 
glared upon his nder. Her hair was flung back from her forehead, and fell 
dishevelled on her shoulders; her brow and hands were stained with blood, 
her eyes were wild, and her cheeks deadly pale. She presented euch a 
ghastly appearance, that even Crowwell’s iron heart quailed for a moment. 

‘In the n-me of God,’ she addressed him, in a voice hoarse from emotion,— 
‘inthe name of God, have you not had blood enough! Look! there lie my 
father, my brothers, my betro hed husband,—all that be'onged to me! Does 
not this satisfy you! Have you not had bloou enough ! row will you an- 
swer to a merciful Creator for what you have already shed?’ Cromwell utter- 
ed not a word, but disengaged his bridle from her grasp, and rode on. Yet 
the appearance and the words of Kate Kearney had awed him, and he gave 
immediate orders to stop the carnage : a remnant was saved, a miserable rem- 
nant indeed ; but Wexford was happier in this respect than Tredah, from which 
but one solitary individual escaped with life from the swords of Cromwell's 
fanatical soldiers. 

Kate Kearney survived the siege of Wexford, and the slaughter of ali near 
and dear to her, for upwards of a century : so true it is, that 


‘ Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
Jn bare and desolated bosoms : mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load."— 
Childe Harold, canto iv. 


So true it is that in minds of energy grief adds, rather than diminishes, strength ; 
for 
‘ Grief is proud, ané makes its owner stont.’—S#aksrrarn. 


That is, when grief has been exused by unmerited oppression. 

The father, brothers, lover, th all of poor Kate Kearney had been rent from 
her by brute violence; they had died nobly, but they were of humble rank, 
and her heart was their sole menument ; and, perhaps, she felt it a pride and a 
duty to preserve that monument to them to the utmost, by living on—chinging 
to a lonely existence. She who hed energy enough to confrout the man of 
blood on his ruthless career, was not a character to yield to sorrow unresisting- 
ly, and escape into an early grave. 

She lived unmarried and in want,far beyond the allotted period of huimanity ; 
for she was seen at the age of 438 going on cratches, and in great though de- 
cent poverty, by the father of Beauchamp Bagnall Harvey, a name, unhappily, 
too well known in the recent annals of Wexford. It was from the protracted 
age of this unfortunate woman that the saying, *as old as Kate Kearney,’ took 
its rise. A short time before the Irish Rebellion of 1798, in which Bagnall 
Harvey took so lamentable a pert, he mentioned the story to a gentleman, a 
citizen of Bristo! (though a native of Dublin), and proposed raising a subscrip- 
tion in order to erect a monument to the memory of Kate Mearney.* But the 
breaking out of the rebellion in "98, and the pard Harvey performed in it, turn - 
ed his attention from the poor desolate centenar‘an. 

Well had it been for himself and his country had he remembered to good 
purpose the barbarities of the Cromwellian troops at the saking of Wexford, 
and bad been warned by them before he invoked the fiends of civil war to riot 
again over the same ground that had reeked with the blood of all dear to 

ate Kearney. 





EDINBURGH ALE: 


A FRAGMENTARY ODE, 


« My dear Editor—In looking over some papers last evening, I discovered 
the following lines, which [ would fain consider worthy of preservation. They 
are the produetion of my valued friend, Mr. Bob Whyte, of whom your read- 
ers have already had some account. 1took them down ia short-hand trom his 
lips one evening, at the sign of ‘Labour in Vain,’ in the city of Soandso, 
shortly betore we both left the medical schoo} there. Irom some unsteadinesm 
of hand, the stenography is not so clear as what 1 used to produce at lecture 
and several of the lines on that account, cannot Lam afraid, be deciphered—a 
which occasions here and there among them a ‘hiatus valde deflendus,’ as 
Swift would say. 

“T regret exceedingly, Mr. Editor, that { eould not present this ‘singularly 
beautiful and original poem’ im a more complete state to your readers. [ trust, 
however, that what has been preserved will give them a favourable idea ofmy 
friend Mr. Whyte’s genius, 

kam, my dear Editor, 
‘ Yours very faithfully, 
‘A Mepica. Srupasr.” 
PROEM. 


One morning in winter as homeward I toddled, 
I stumbled by chance o’er a jolly good soul, 
And as I was pretty considerably tuddled, 

I happened in the kennel beside him to roll ; 
With his back to a lamp-post, his legs in the gutter, 
His hat o’er his eyes, and his coat minus tail, 
My soul he entranced by the strains he did utter, 
As thus he was chanting the glories of Ale: 


THE ODE. 


Of All-puissant Barleycorn and Mighty Malt descendant, 
I bid thee hail, O sovran ALE, of amber hue resplendent ; 
In reverent guise, I veil mine eyes, before thy mystic seat, 
And prostrate low, my senses throw, an offering at thy feet. 


*When first I felt thy mighty power, and owned thy sway divine, 

Twas with a wight of talents bright, an ancient chwm of mine, 

A student eke in mystery of noble medicine. 

And thus to me, one night quoth he, in soul-arousing lingo, 

‘Where ‘ Hen and Hatchet” swing sublime, right quickly let as in go. 
Than dust more dry, in sooth am I—I’ll have a pint, by jingo” 


But who of all the bards whom e’er, or muse, or drink inspired, 
Could sing the rapturous thrill that then my virgin senses fired, 
As down T sent, in ravishment, the talismanic fluid, 

Celestial essence !—in the shades of old Edina brewed ? 


At first o’er all my soul did fall a calm, serene and holy, 
At peace with all the world I was, and pallid Melancholy 
To rosy Joy resigned the heart she erst had governed solely ; 

Blythe was my smile—my head the while upon my shoulders danced, 
And sparklings bright, of golden light, around my forehead glanced, 
And wreathy mists of roseate hue through all the chamber floated, 
Whilst through my ears, the pulses flew, of arteries carotid. 


Then all his store full flowing o’er, of jest and jocund story, 

Of intrigue sly, or venture high, in field of love or glory, 

My noble chum, in accents rum. rnlocked, and still the more he 
Flung all its riches on my ear, the foam-cap, white and hoary, 

Sank downward, downward in my cup, and still iny frantic roar aye, 
Sang honour to his sallies bright and pungent oratory. 


Then o’er the board, with one accord, we crossed and locked our hands 
And pledged a friendship without end, that yet unblemished stands. 
Though, severed far, we sojourn now in sea-divided lands. 
And many a golden prospect then, our glowing fancies drew, 

And many a warm and cordial word across the table flew, 

As all the secrets of my soul I poured into his ear, 

And of his inmost heart, the whole most cherished thoughts and dear, 
All patent to my freest gaze, in turn he made appear. 


Then all my cares and all my fears—for though but yet a boy, 

Oh, deem me not unused to sorrow—fancy not, that joy ; 

Had danced me through a vale of flowers, or made my early morn, 

A balmy or a cloudless dawn. Alas! the jagged thorn 

Pierced deep beneath the garland bright my youthful brows had worn, 
And from the abyss of disappointment, poverty, and scorn, 

The ghastly forms of hideous Doubt, or even dread Despair, 

Upon my spirit more than once had bent their fearful glare— 

But cares and fears, and wants and woes, from out my swimming head— 
Neglect of friends, and hate of toes, at once afirighted fied, 

And joy most perfect and supreme, and bliss even more complete 
‘Than rapture of a bridegroom’s dream assumed the vacant seat. 

Then healths were quafied of damsels bright, and still as down I toss'd 
Draught after draught of liquid light, my tongue its rudder lost. 

I screamed, and laughed in mad delight— 


Iiere my pen would seem to have carried away its rudder also, for the short- 
hand appears a mere series of unmeaning scratches. Atfier a tew lines, how- 
ever, comes one a little plainer 

Words to crush ne more were able through my crowded throttle, 


which I presume must have rhymed to ‘bottle.’ 
In some lines more he goes onto say how in this speechless and unspeak 


* Harvey was seconded in this proposed subscription by Hamilton Row 
name of unhappy and unenviable renown in 98. <a 
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EN SEES SoA 


able condition, he raised his eyes to the jet of gas that illumined the apartment 
—I can then decipher very clearly the following passage : 


But guess my botheration. 
Where erst was one, a thousand shone—a blinding constellation. 
1 could not look upon the light, I peered into my cu 
A draught was there, of aspect rare—I snatched and drank it up. 
A moment and I {elt a cloud upon my soul descending, 
My thoughts and senses to enshroud in deep oblivion, wending. 
But still it was as one of those that Joad the western heaven 
With masses huge of purple, gold, and crimson glory, even 
Up to the very zenith, when the red sun slow retiring 
Unto the world bics good-night, and leaves the world admiring. 


Afier the above subliine bit of description I regret to say that there are three 
lines irretrievably lost. ‘The Over thereafter proceeds : 

Their master-will my limbs denied, and senseless, powerless hung 

Unto my frame, trom side to side that slowly reeling swung. 

lcould not keep my eyelids wide, whiist in my head there rung 

A chaos thick of queerest sounds in strange confusion, seeming . 

Like gongs and bells, and punished hounds, and prima donnas screaming. 

Nor less bewildered was my mind, it seemed to seethe and bubble ex- 

Actly like a frothy vat of strong fermenting XX. 

At length from out the yeasty mass the thoughts evolved were 

‘That one—my very triend, alas !—calumniated her, 

Whose golden hair 1 joyed to wear the closest to my heart. 

Up to my feet in frantic heat I sprang with sudden start, 

‘To dash the slanderer to the ground—no more,—my limbs unable 

‘To bear their burden, yielded, and | dropped beneath the table. 


But who may say or who may sing the glories unto which 
Up scared my soul on clogless wig, foi evcry scuse, and cach 
Dull trammel of the body tree,— 
EPODE. 
In heart stirring accents of heavenly poesy, 
Thus tar the minstrel had woven his lay, 
When two of dim night’s pale guardians, lo! [see— 
Spectre-like toward us wending their way. 
Shrieking the hour, they came up and held lowtheir 
Lights asa stern look our phizzes they cast to. 
* Why. this is a rumstart,’ quoth one to the other, 
‘If them ere young chaps arn’t muzzy ’m—’ ‘ Pasttwo!’ 


Into a wheelbarrow they speedily bundled us, 
Our heads tothe front andour feet to the rear, 
And gaily along to the watchhouse they trundled us, 
Blubbering together in sympathy queer. 


‘Their captives before the old beak they next day bore, 
And after a yarn of folly and sin he 

Predestined the bard to a month of hard labour, 
While I, by the mass, had to fork outa guinea. 


A 
THE BACHELOR’S BRIDE. 


“When I said that 1 would die a bachelor, I did not think I should live till I 
were married.’—SnaksPreane. 


‘What treason to the country to write London and August on the same sheet 
-of paper ;’ said Mrs. Clifford to her son, as she commenced a letter. 

‘I have had some such thought myself, and really must accept one or uther 
-of the invitations I have for shooting.’ 

* Shall you go to Sir Thomas Crofton's ?’ inquired the lady. 

‘No: for Lady Crofton will accept that if I kill her husband's partridges in 
the morning, I shall infallibly make love to his daughters in the evening: her 
imagination is so fertile, she never sees a man but she enumerates his acres, 
speculates on marriage settlements, and has visions of white satin, and all the 
pretty et ccteras of matrimony.’ 

‘ Lord Barford’s’? there are no daughters there.’ 

‘Tre, but his wife is a deep, deep blue—bores you to the death with her 
literary attainments, or non-attainments. [think J shall run duwn to Dacre’s 
-—I have not been to Woodlands since I stuod godfather tu my little name- 
sake Frank, nearly five years ago. I shall feel at home there ; no fussy parties, 
prim and starched as an old bachelor.’ 

Mrs, Clifford smiled. 

‘Well, if lam a bachelor, and mean so to continue, I am, at least, not a 
starched one,’ continued ber son, interpreting the smile. 

‘Why shou!d you be at all, Frank ?—you, who have so many of the requi- 
sites to make a woman happy ?’ 

‘Why, my dear mother, women are so artificial—live for display—sigh for 
an establishment—and not to be too hard on the fairest and sweetest part of 
the creation, I ask so much in a wife—I require so many of the nameless some- 
things and avthings indispensable to female fascination—and, not to speak it 
irreverently, when I think of the caprice, the vanity, the jealousy, that are the 
usual characteristics of the sex, I can but be thankful IL am a doomed bachie- 
lor. No,’ continued he, as if pursuing a train of thought, ‘I have drawn an 
image on my mind so fair, so pure, that I feel nothing less than the realization 
of the idea will satisfy me; at the same time, | know that it is one that 
for me can have no existence—it was the dream of my boyhood, and it 1s 

ast,’ 

Frank Clifford was handsome, candid, generous, the soul of honour, with an 
income of three thousand a year—thirty-six, and a bachclor, and such he had 
mentally and verbally resolved to continuc; and yet, in spite of all this, he had 
still his visions and fantasies—starry skies, flowery valicys—the still, quiet 
woods, enjoyed with some dear, sympathizing friend, haunted his day dreams 
and night visions. 

It was a bright day when he travelled to Woodlands ; the meadows were en- 
amelied with a thousand gay blossoms; the busy hum of myriads of insects 
filled the air with their soft, drowsy music, and Clifford felt how soothing are 
such sights and sounds to man’s unquiet spirit. And then how cordial was the 
welcome that awaited him—how happy was Dacre as he romped with his 
children on the lawn—and how proud of the gentle being who shared his joy 
atthe long-promised visit of his friend ! 

* You have greatly improved this place, Dacre—it is impossible to conceive 
a fairer scene. How gracefully blended are these flowers with that grecn- 
bowery-looking wilderness in the background ; it is like a fairy land.’ 

* Yes,’ said Mrs. Dacre, ‘ and created by the magical wand of Affection, aid- 
ed by the fa ry Good-will.” 





*O yes, her name is Dacre ; the child of my poor 
he added, in a lower tone ; ‘ and this, Mary, is my old friend Clifford, of whom 
you have heard honourable mention. But tell me how are the Powells and 
Grace, and how came you home so early?’ 

‘To answer your last question first, Grace drove me in the pony-chaise to 
the park gate ; and we had such a delightful ride, everything looked so fresh, 
it soomed, to have all the charm of novelty. I had been as happy as a bird ; 
but I began to lorg for my dear dulce domum, and a romp with my darling 
pets,’ said Mary, as she stooped to kiss the children. 

When Cliffurd descended to the breakfast-room, Mary was seated at the 
table, and as he entered, she was talking ina cheerful tone to Mrs. Dacre, 
whose simple matronly cap and fair gentle face, contrasted sweetly with the 
profusion of dark brown curis which hung in beautiful luxuriance over the 
more animated countenance of her compauion. 

‘ Our truant has returned at last,’ said his hostess, ‘and she tells me you 
have met.’ 

The brow of*Mary Dacre was a sweet clear page, where you might read all 
that passed in her kind and noble heart. Her beauty did not fascinate for 
a moment, but it attracted by its grace and intelligence ; it was a face to gaze 
on and return to,to flit across ‘ the mind’s eye,’ haunt you at all hours, unbid- 
den and unexpected; in fact, she was a dangerous invader of the rights of 
bachelorship, and Clifford, scarcely resisting the fair assailant, found the 
strongholds of celibacy one by one giving way, and each stern sentinel tit 
had hitherto guarded the avenues of his heart, deserted his post. 

* What folly!’ thought he, as he stood gazing on the light form of Mary, as 
she tripped like a wood nymph over the lawn, ‘to fancy so young and fair a 
creature wou d ever mingle her fate with mine; nothing but love, the purest 
and profoundest, could ever tempt me to marry : and then [ must have equal 
devotion—-one who would share my aspirings after better things than earth can 
oiler, and sympathize ia all my hopes. [tis fully, rauk folly and egregious 
vanity, to imagine she could ever love me thus.’ 

But Mary was not insensible to the polished manncrs and winning grace of 
her uncle's friend ; nor did the delicate attention he paid, or the friendly in- 
terest he evinced for her, pass unappreciated. Agreeable first impressions fa- 
cilitate intercourse amazingly,and one is astonished what progress love makes 
in a country-house, where communion is unfettered and free. 

* And so we are going to have a dinner-party to-day,’ said Clifford to Mary, 
as she was gathering flowers for the vases ; ‘how 1 wish it was over—I hate 
such affairs.’ 

* I see you are spoiled,’ said Mary, laughing ; ‘ you have been petted by my 
aunt, and praised by my uncle, till you really are beyoud bearing.’ 

‘Who are coming?’ 

‘A great many agreeable people.’ 

* Country squires mostly are—they will talk of the corn laws and tithes, and 
the pedigree of their horses, and other interesting ‘sayings and doings.’ 
Will you tell me any of their names?’ 

‘Sir Edward and Lady Talbot ; he, grave and sedate, she, all sparkle and 
suavity. Mr. and the four Miss Arnolds; he a clever, shrewd man of the 
world ; his daughters worthy of such asire. Pretty, accomplished, and sing 
and play enchantingly Lord Lucas, fond of the “feast,” though not of 
“reason ;” he is a bachelor,’ continued Mary, archly, ‘therefore 1 must be 
mercifal tohim. Then Mr. and Mrs. Powell, xy Powell's two sons, and dear 
graceful Grace—beauty, wit, and goodness enough in her own dear self, to 
make the dullest dinner charming.’ 

_ ‘Does your enthusiasm extend to the whole family 7’ asked Clifford, assum- 
ing an indifference he did not feel. 

‘ O yes, indeed, I wear them all in my heart of hearts.’ 

Clifford was satisfied. 

‘You cannot imagine how much ore may be extracted from such folks as 
these you seem to hold in contempt,’ continued Maiy, ‘by the exercise of a 
very little moral alchemy ; will you try 7” 

‘I will do anything for you ’ 

‘Well, be thankful then for this petite historiette—you ought, for I had 
scarcely left ten minutes for the graces.’ And away she ran, laden with flow- 
ers, looking, as Clifford thought, the very personification of Flora.’ 

‘ Your niece is very lovely,’ said Clifford, a day or two after the above 
conversation, breaking a long silence, ard thus indicating the current of his 
thoughts. 

‘Yes,’ replied Dacre, ‘ pretty and portionless ; my poor brother was ever 
heedless of the future, and he left her little beside his blessing ; but I cannot 
talk of that even to you, Frank. 

Clifford spoke of his protracted visit. ‘ I have;been here six weeks! surely 
never did time pass so rapidly.’ 

‘You must not, my dear fellow, think of going yet, we have all been so 
happy in your society.” 

Clifford wondered if Mary was included in that imperial pronoun We. An- 
other and another week flew on, and still he lingered: he was less cheerful, 
and when alone on his wanderings, which became more frequent, he felt life 
flat, void, fruitless; but ever in his musings he imagined a bright, fair vision, 
which he believed was the on!y charm required to make «t very different—he 

became decided that love was not all a delusion—an airy nothing—sparkling 
Lbut to make the gloom more apparent at its vanishing. ‘* Mary!’ he softly 
breathed, and, as if she lad heard the scarcely uttered sound, a turn of the path 
brought her to his side. 

‘How fresh all things look,’ she exclaimed ; ‘ how pleased and glad nature 
appears! listen to the matin song of the birds ; is it not sweet music, is it not 
all delightful?” : 

‘It is lovely, but it is something brighter than all that makes it appear fair 
and bright to me!’ 

Need we go on, or say how beyond ‘all count of time’ that morning walk 
was extended, or how Mrs. Dacre forbore a reproof when they entered long 
after luncheon, er how Mr. Dacre smiled when Clifford said, 


* How noiseless falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers,’ 


and smiled stil} more when he asked for ten minutes chat in the library — 
Mary, iu the interim, with eyes overflowing with tears, whose source did not 
spring from woe, was quite confidential with Mrs. Dacre; and it would have 
been difficult to have found a more happy party than that which met at the din- 
ner-hour that day. 

But spring has come, with all its green buds, and every blade of grass is full 
of fragrance, and the air is ‘making sweet music, while the young leaves 
dance ;’ and Mary, with a tearful eye and smile like a sunbeam, has just re- 
ceived the nuptial blessing. In the pretty primitive-looking church where her 
vows were registered, there were no inspiring paintings—no gothic aisles, 
sparkling shrines, or delicate carvings ; but in after life how dear was the 





‘Mary made all these pretty flowers grow,’ said the lovely girl insinuat- 
ing her little hand into her mother’s—‘ Mary does everything that is nice.’ 

* Your portfolio boasts some exquisite paintings,’ said Clifford, as he turned 
over the leaves; ‘I did not know you were so fine an artist.’ 

* They are indeed beautiful,’ replied Mrs. Dacre, ‘ but [ may not claim the 
merit—that belongs to Mary.’ 

At this moment dinner was announced, and he could only wonder who Mary 
was. In his bed-room, some bo!d spirited drawings attracted his attention, and 
his eye quickly detected the name of Mary in the corner; all in the room be- 
spoke female taste and consideration, and Dacre had said al] had been arranged 
by Mary. Some of Dacre’s occupations were too commonplace for the some- 
what fastidious Clifford, and he delighted in solitary rambles; in one of these 
he passed a neat cottage ; the gay flowers in the little garden before it arrested 
his steps, and he paused to admire the deep crimson stucks, and the beautiful 
double wallflower, often seen in such perfection in the cottage gardens of 
An aged woman invited him to rest in her humble dwelling. 

* Take this seat, sir,’ said she, pointing to one whose very look bespoke com- 


fort and ease ; ‘I suffera great deal from rheumatis, and Miss Mary, from the 
Great House, sent mo this chair.’ 


Clifford seated himself jn it. 


_ ‘Oh! she'sa nice lady, so frec and kind; she brought me these worsted 
stockings herself, continued the garrulous dame, putting vut a foot not exactly 
a prototype of Taglioni’s, 
_ Clifford hada Byronic passion for the name of Mary, and it had come upon 
his ear so ofien in his brief sojourn at Woodlands, that he began to feel quite a 
sensation when it Was named,and nu emal! curiosity to see her who had a right 
to the title. 

But 1: was the first of September; and guns, dogs, and bicds, were formid- 
able rivals tothe unknown Mary. The sky was clear—the air bland—the 
birds, ‘ those fuiry-formed and many-coloured things,’ sung gaily—and the 
stream looked pure and bright, as it “ broke into dimples and laughed in the 
sun.’ Clifford and Dacre were out early, and, with a quick eye and sure aim, 
returned laden with the spoil. Dacre lingered behind to give some directions, 
and as Clifford crossed the lawn, he heard the gay laugh of children, and the 
tones of the most musical voice mingling with theirs. He paused to listen— 
the sounds came nearer, and in amoment he was in the midst of the group. 
*O! Mary te come home—dear, sweet Mary—and we are so happy,’ burst 
from the lips of the delighted young ones. ‘ 

Clifford was slightly embarrassed, but seeing Dacre, he said, ‘ Will you come 

nd introduce me to this Indy ; who, I presume, boasts some other name than 

- my favourite one of Mary?’ 





ry of that humble sanctuary where Mary Dacre had become a Bachelor’s 
Bride. . E- S. F. 


I 


LIFE OF EARLST. VINCENT. 


[Second notice.] 


Even before the victory off Cape St. Vincent, the first lord of the Admiralty, 
Earl Spencer, had written to Sir John Jervis to intimate his majeaty’s inten- 
tion to elevate him to peerage ; and tiat splendid act only servedto augment 
the rank and fix the title. 

The description of this battle is most interesting ; and we must rob it of a 
few particulars which are new to us, and we!l worthy of remembrance. 

‘Ships were stationed to watch and report the enemy’s motions. From va- 
rious quarters information came, that they were quite close ; but on the 13th 
of February Captain Foote, in the Niger frigate, joined to announce that he 
had kept s ght of them for three days; and on the same day the Minerva 
frigate, Captain Cockburn, bearing Commodore Nelson’s broad pendant from 
the Mediterranean, and the Lively frigate, Captain Lord Garlies, with Sir 
Gilbert Elliot and suite from Corsica, joined ; and from those officers also Sir 
Joho Jervis received corresponding iaformation. Commodore Nelson i:mme- 
diately shifted his broad pendant into the Captain, and the signal was made 
to keep close order and prepare fur battle. Lord Garlies, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
and Captain Hallowell (a passenger in the Victory), were among Sir John's 
guests a; that day's dinner, which was not a late one; and at breaking up a 
toast was drunk. ‘ Victory overthe Donsin the battle from which they can- 
not escape to-morrow !’ It is believed that Sir John Jervis did not go to bed 
that night, but sat up writing ; it is certain that he executed his will. Inthe 
course of the first and middle watch, the enemy's signal-guns were distinctly 
heard; and ashe noticed them sounding more and more audibly, Sir John 
made more earnest and particular iuquiries as to the compact order and situa- 
tion of his own ships, as wellas they could be made out in the darkness. Long 
before the break of day, he walked she deck in more than even his usual stern 
silence. When the grey of the morning of the 14th enabled him to discern 
his fleet, his first obeervations were, high approbation of the captains for ‘their 
admirably close order; and that he wished they were now well up with the 
enemy, for,’ added his confidence in his force and his thoughtfulness for hiv 
desponding country, ‘a victory is very essential to England at this moment. 

The matchless intrepidity of Troubridge and Nelson (which did so much 
to win the day, without waiting for, and even contrary to orders) ferms brilliant 
episodes in the skilful movements and masterly mance svres of the commander- 
in-chief. 















‘ At twelve o’clock, as the Culloden was ing close up to the enemy, 
and their weather division now passed a-head, the British fleet hoisted colours, 
and the Culloden opened her fire. But as precisely what the signal directed 
was the course that gallant ship steered, it led her, not exactly through the 
gap in the enemy's linc, but towards two three-decked ships, the last of the 

ostile weather division, and so directly on board the last and largest of them, 
that Captain Troubridge’s first-lieutenant, the late gallant Near-Admiral 
Griffiths, reported the collision that seemed inevitable. *Can’t help it, Grif- 
fiths ; let the weakest fend off,’ was that most galisnt hero's only reply. The 
lieutenant’s duty ended with making the report; and the Culloden standing 
straight forward, soon let it be seen that the smallest ship was not the feeblest 
antagonist. For though she stood on till through every port on all three 
decks of the enemy’s ship the crew could be perceived at their quarters point- 
ing their guns, and ready to fire, two of tke Gailoden's double-shotted broad- 
sides* told with dreadful effect, and threw the Spaniard so irrecoverably into 
confus'on, that she went about, and the guns of her other side not being, even 
cast loose, she did not fire a single shot, while the Culloden passed straight 
and rg box ein Scarcely had she broken the enemy’s linc than 
commander-in-chief signalled the others to tack in succession. But so well was 
this anticipated by Captain Troubridge, that before the signal flew on board 
the Victory, the proper flags to repeat it were already hoisted up to the 
Culloden’s top-gailant inast-head, but not yet displayed to view; and at al- 
most the very same moment that the command was given by the admiral, Cap- 
tain Truubridge called out, ‘Break the stop—down with the helm!’ and in- 
stantly the Culloden, repeating the signal, went about. With such most dash- 
ing promptitude as this in executing the manceuvre he intended, Sir John Jer- 
vis was indeed and above measure delighted. ‘ Look, Jackson’ he raptu- 
rously exclaimed, ‘ luok at Troubridge there ! he tacks his ship to battle as if 
the eyes of all England were upcen him ; and would to God they were,—for 
then they would see him to be what I know him, and, vy heaven, sir’s as the 
Dons will soon feelhim!’ The Blenheim, Prince George, end Orion, tacked 
in admirably close order ; but the Colossus was obliged to wear--for as she 
ranged up in her turn, her fore-yard was shot through in the slings. The lee- 
ward division of the enemy, perceiving the fatal consequences of their dis- 
united order of sailing, now endeavoured to retrieve the day, and to break 
through the British line.’ 

‘About this time, and while the Victory wasin the thickest of the 
fight, the smoke not permitting the commander in chief to see all 
the ships of his squadron as distinctly as he'wished, he went to the poop to 
obtain a clearer sight of the battle, While he was there coolly surveying them, 
a marine close by him was struck by a cannon-shot, which smashed hie head; 
and Sir John was literally covered from hat to knees by the mau’s brains and 
blood. Seeing him in that state, and fearing he was wounded, Capt. Grey ran 
up, asking the most earnest inquiries : ‘I am not at all hurt,’ replied the ad- 
miral, calmly, and at the same time wiping his mouth, into which a quantity 
of blood had flown; ‘ but do, George, try if you can get me an orange.’ A 
youthful aide-de-camp soon brought one from the cockpit, and Sir John rinsed 
his mouth with the utmost composure. 

‘On his return to the quarter-deck, he gave the command for signal 41; viz. 
to take suitable positions for mutual support, and to engage the enemy cioser. 
At this period of the battle the Spanish commander in chief bore up, with nine 
sail of the line, to run round the British line, and rejoin his leeward division. 
This was a gallant and formidable man@ovre ; but no sooner was it commen- 
ced than his eye caught it whose greatest wish it ever was to be the first to find 
and foremost to fi ht his enemy, and Commodore Nelson, instead of waiting till 
his tarn to tack in succession would bring him into action, hesitated not to de- 
part from the prescribed mode of attack, and ordered his ship to be immediately 
wore to meet the enemy's design. Instantly the Excellent was signalled to 
support the commodore inthis his own most masterly manceuvre, which was 
pesca successful, at once arresting the Spanish commander in chief, and 
carrying Nelson and Collingwood together into the van and brunt of the bat- 
tle.’ ‘In the evening, while talking over the events of the day, Captain Cal- 
der hinted that the spontaneous manceavre which carried those duo fulmina 
belli, Nelson and Collingwood, into the brunt of battle, was an unauthorised 
departure by the commodore from the prescribed mode of attack! ‘It cer- 
tainly was so,’ replied Sir John Jervis; ‘and if ever youcommit such a breach 
of orders, I will forgive you also.” ’ 

The Mutiny which menaced the wreck of the British empire, and the fear- 
ful hangings and punisbmeuts which it imposed, were met with indomitable 
rigour by Lord St. Vincent, to whose conduct on this trying occassion Mr, T, 
imputes the salvation of our force in the foreign seas. But into so painful a 
matter we will never enter. Neither shall we embark in the political questions 
in which Lord St. Vincent was involved as first lord of the Admiralty.* Where 
any blame is admitted,Mr. Tucker appears to throw it on the noble lord’s yiled- 
ings more thau he approved of to his colleagues in office. In other respects he 
boldly justifies his measures, as directed to uproot the wasteful jobbing aud 
corruption of the service ; and above all, he charges Mr. Pitt who brought the 
matter before the House of Commons, with acting in a perfectly indefensible 
manner, on the larest principles of political warfare,—which will be for ever a 
stain on his character. 

After this when Lord St. Vincent struck his latest flag, we have the foliow- 
ing anecdote :—~ 

, The king commanded the presence of his great admiral at a private audi ence. 
After homege had been paid to majesty, George III. expressed deep 
that his officer would not continue in command ofhis Channel fleet ; to which 
Lord St. Vincent replied,‘ Sire, my life ever bas been, and ever will be, at 
your majesty’s disposal; but lam the guardian of my own honour, and [ 
could not place it in theShands of your majesty’s present ministers. The 
king at first appeared tobe rather displeased ; but then in the most gracious 
manner said, ‘ Well, Lord St. Vincent, you have now quitted active service, 
as you, say forever,-—tell me, do you think the naval service is better or worse 
than when you first entered it?’ Lord St. Vincent; ‘ Very much worse, may 
it please your majesty.’ The King, very quickly ; ‘How so! how so?’ Lord 
St. Vincent : ‘ Sire, I have always thought that a sprinkling of nobility was 
very desirable in the navy, as it gives some sort of consequence to the ser- 
vice ; but at present the navy is so overrun by the younger branches of nobility, 
and the sons of members of parliament, and they so swallow up the patronage, 
and so choke the channel to promotion, that the son of an old officer, however 
meritorious both their services may have been, has little or no chance of get- 
ting on.’ The king : ‘ Pray whowas serving captain of the fleet under your 
lordship?’ Lord St. Vincent : ‘ Rear-admiral Osborne, sire, the son of an old 
officer.’ The king: ‘Osborne, Osborne! I think there are more than one of 
that name admirals.’ Lord St. Vincent ; ‘ Yes, sire, there are three brothers 
all admirals.’ The king: ‘That's pretty well for democracy, I think.’ Lord 
St. Vincent : ‘ Sire,—the father of those officers served twenty years as first- 
lieutenant, with my dear friend Admiral Barrington, who had never sufficient 
interest to get him beyond the rank of commander. He was of necessity ob 
liged to send all his sons to sea, and to my own knowledge, they never had any 
thing more than their pay to live on ; nevertheless they always appeared as 
gentlemen ; they were self-educated, and they got on in the service upon 
strength of their merits alone: and, sire, hope your majesty will pardon me 
for saying, I would rather promote the son of an old deserving officer than of 
any noble in the land.’ The king mused for a minute or two, and then said, 
‘I think you’re right, Lord St. Vincent, quite right.’” 

In after years, 1810, 11, 12, when we hear only of the gallant admiral as a 
peer of parliament, not even Mr. Tucker's statements can reconcile us to his 
praises. He mercilessly condemned the Peninsular war, and attempted to get 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, or Lord Moira, sent out to command the 
forces; and when baffled, anticipated nothing but failure and ruin, and talked 
of the disgraceful dismissal, if not the impeachment of ministers: upon all 
which we shall close with one brief remark, without disparagement to royalty 
or bravery, viz. The Duke of Wellington did quite as well!!! 


a 


GENTILITY—VULGARITY. 


BY JOHN POOLE, Esq. 
My bear dances to none but the genieelest of tunes. 


Go.psmIta. 

‘ From the sublime to the ridiculous is but one step,’ said Napoleon. But 
he said it in French; and had we also said it in that polite language it might, 
by some persous, have been considered to be vastly more genteel. For vur 
own part, however, we confess that English, provided it be tolerably good 
English, is good enough for us; for which confession we may be set down, by 
those very same persons, as being vulgar Be it so: it cannot be helped: 
to borrow the sailor’s phrase, we must ‘grin and bear it.’ That’s genteel, at 
any rate. 

As of the sublime and the ridiculous, so may it be said of the genteel and 
the vulgar. And here we wish it to be understood that we use those terms, 
not in their strictly-defined sense, representing, as closely as thev can, certain 
—_—— 


* ‘The last information about this battle which the author had the honour of re- 
ceiviog from this gailant admiral was, that those ‘‘double-shotted broadsides Were 
fired as if by a seconds’ watch, and in the silence of a port-admiral’s inspection.” ’ 

t At pages bee 7, vol. ii. we cannot help, however, pointing to a just panegyric en 
the late Dr. Baird, for his consummate skill and judgment in detecting and correcting 
most of the naval medical abuses of his day.—d. L. G. 
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and with horses that outstripped the wind, with hearts light as air, and with 
prospects of endless victory and orders and honours innumerable before us, we 
galloped along, preceded, surrounded, and followed by the most sho»y squa- 
drons that ever wore lace and feathers. ‘The delight of this period was inde- 
scribable It was to me a new birth of faculties that resembled a new sense of 
being, a buoyant and elastic lightness of feelings aud frame. The pure air; 
the perpetual change of scene; the novelty of the landscape ; the restless and 
vivid variety of events, and those too of the most powerful and comprehensive 
‘nature; the superb display of the finest army that the Continent had sent to 
war for the last hundred years; and all this excitement and enjoyment, with an 
unrivalled vista of matchiess conquest in the horizon, a triumphal march through | 
the provinces, to be consummated by the peace of Europe in Faris, filled even 
my vexed and wearied spirit with new life. If 1 am mght in my theory, that 
the mind reaches stages of its growth with as much distinctness as the frame, 
-this was one of them. 1 was conscious from this time of a more matured view | 
of human being, of a clearer knowledge of its impulses, of a more vigorous, 
firm, aod enlarged capacity for dealing with the real concerns of life. 1 still 
loved; and, strange, hopeless and bewildering as that passion was In the breast 
of one who seemed destined to all the diversities of fortune—-it remained with- 
out relief, or relaxation through all. it was the vein of gold, or perhaps the 
stream of fire, beneath the soil, inaccessibie to the power of change un the 
surface, but that surface undergoing every impulse and influence of art and 
mature. 

‘The army now advanced unopposed. Still we received neither cheers nor 
reinforcements from the population. Yet we hed now begun to be careless on 
the topic. The mtelligence from Paris was favourable in all the leading points. 
‘The king wes resum'ng his popularity, though still a prisoner. The Jacobiiis 
were exhibiting signs of terror, though still masters of everything. ‘Che recruits 
were running away, thoogh the decree for the general rising of the country 

“was arming tbe people. In short, the news was exactly of that checkered 
order which was calculated to put us all in the highest spirits. The sub- 
mission of Paris, at least until we were its conquerors, would have deprived us 
of a trumph on the spot, and the proclamation of a general peace would have 
-been received as the command for a general mourning. 

The duke was in the highest animation, and he talked to every one round him, 
as we marched along, with more than condescension. He was easy, familiar, 
and flushed with approaching victory. ‘ We have now,’ said he, * broken 
through the “ iron barrier,” the pride of Vauban, and the boast of I'rance for 
these hundred years. To-morrow Verdun will fall. The commandant of 
Thionvilie, in desperation at the certainty of our taking the town by assault, 
has shot himself, and the keys are on their way to me Nothing but villages 
now lie in our road, and once past those heights,’ and he pointed to arange of 
woody hills on the far horizoo, ‘and we shali send our light troops en promenade 
to Paris.’ We all responded in our varivus ways of congratulation 

‘ Apropos,’ said the duke, applying to me, ‘ M. Marston, vou have been later 
on the spot than avy of us. What ean you tell of this M. Dumourier, who, I 
-see trom my letters, 1s appointed to the forlorn hope of France—the command 
of the broken armies of Lafayette and Luckner!’ 

My answer was briefly a hope that the new general would be as much over- 
matched by the duke’s fortunes in the field, as he had been by party in the 
capital. ‘Still, he seemed to me a clever, and even a remarkable man, how- 
ever inexperienced as a soldier.’ 

* Ji he is the officer of that name who served in tbe last French war, he is 
an old acquaintance of mine,’ observed the duke. ‘ I remember him perfectly. 
He was a mere boy, who, in a rash skirmish with some of our hussars, was 
wounded severely anc taken prisoner. But as! learned that he was the son 
of a French literateur of some eminence whom I had met in Paris, and as I 
hed conceived a favourable opinion of the young soldiers gallantry, I gave 
him his parole and sent bim back to his family, who, I think, were Provencale. 
He was unquestionably spirited and intelligent, and with experience might 
make either minister or general; but as he has begun by failure in the one 
capacity, it will be our business to show him that he may find success equally 
difficultim another. At all events, we have nothing but this minister-general 
between us and Notre-Dame. He has taken up a position on the Argonne 
ridge in our front. ‘To force it will be but an affair of three hours. Adieu, 
geutlemen.’ He put spurs to his horse, and ga!loped to one of the columns 
which approached with trumpets sounding, bearing the captured banner of the 
church tower of Longwy. 

The world was now before us, and we enjoyed it to the full. Varnhorst and 

I were inseparable, and feasted on the scene, the gaiety, the oddity of the va- 
rious characters, which campaigning developes more thar any mode of exist- 
ence. The simple meal, the uoon-rest under a tree, the songs of our troopers, 
the dance in the vulages, as soon as the peasantry had discovered that we did 
not eat women and children—even the consciousness of a life wholly without 
care, formed a delicious state of being. ‘If this is the life uf the Arab,’ I of'en 
was ready to exclaim, * what folly would it be in him to leave the wilderness ! 
ifthe Esquimaux can sleep through one half the year and revel through the 
other, is he not the true philosopher in the midst of his frost and snow?’ 
Gvulacard, who sometimes joined our party, was now and then moved to smile 
at our uniipe conceptions of the nature of things. Uut we laughed at his 
gravity, and he returned to pore over the mysteries of tuat diplomacy which | 
evidently thickened ov him hour by hour. I[ recollect, however, one of his 
expressions— My friend, you think that all the battle is to be fought in fromt: 
I can assure you that a much more severe battle is to be fought in the rear. 
Argonne will be much more easiiy mastered than the King’s closet and the 
Aulic Council.’ We had good resson to remember the oracle. 

Oue morning as, with half a dozen husssrs, I was ranging the thickets on the 








flank of the advance, with the spirit of an English fox hunter, on reaching the 
summit of a rising ground, I saw, some miles off, a party of horsemen making 
their way at full speed across the country. ‘The perfect level of the plains, 
particularly i: Champagne, makes the ground as open as a race-course. I 
called my hussars, aud we galloped forward to intercept. On seeing us, they 
slackened their speed, and were evidently in consultation. At length the sight 
of our uniforms reassured them, and one of their number came forward to 
meet us. To our inquiry, the *nswer was that ‘General Lafayette desired to 
be led to the head-quarters.’ 

I now saw this memorable man for the first time, and was busy, iu my usual 
atyle, in looking for the hero or the revolutionist in his physiognomy. 1 was 
disappointed in both. I saw a quiet visage, and a figure of moderate size, 
rather embonpoint, and altogether the reverse of that fire-eyed and lean-counte- 
nanced * Cassius’ which I had pictured in my imagination. But his manners 
perplexed me as much as his features. They were calm, easy, and almost 
frank. It was impossible to recognize in him the Frenchman except by his 
language ; and he was the last man in whom I could ever have detected that 

ide of the theatre, the ‘French marquis.’ His manners were English, and 

had a fellow-feeling for him even in our short ride to the camp, and congratu- 
lated myself on being thrown into the intercourse of one who had played so 
conspicuous @ part tu the most Conspicuous scene of our day. 

But on his introduction to the duke, my ardour received a sudden chill. I 
saw instantly, by the utter absence of all cordiality in his receptiun, that the 
French fugitive had taken a dangerous step, and that his Parisian ill fortuue 
had deprived his retreat of all merit in the sight of the commander-in-chief. 
My doubts were soon confirmed by a message from his tent. I obeyed; and 
a8 I passed the lines, saw Lafayette surrounded by a troop of Hulans of the 

“Guard. I found the duke pacing uneasily in front of the tent. 

M. Marston,’ said he, with a vexed manner, ‘your capture of this morning 
has added to our perplexities. You acted zealously, and with the spirit that 
distinguishes your nation ; but I heartily wish that M. La Fayette had taken 
any other direction than towards us. His fall has been contemplated for 
eorme time, and even the possibility of his being arrested by sume of our parties. 
1 have received a communication from the Allied cabinet on the contingency ; 


and the question now is, how to execute my orders without public weakness 
or personal severity.’ 





FANNY ELSSLER AT PARIS. 


_ Public opinion, and the decisions of the press, have confirmed our own 
views with regard to the letters we published in last month’s Regina, entitled 
* Fanny Elssier at the Havana.” Jn conformity with the promise we then 
made, we now present to our readers ‘ Fanny Elssler at Paris,’ and we are 
greatly mistaken if the sketches these letters contain shall not as much in‘er- 
est and delight them as those which have a'ready appeared. In order of date 
these should have appeared first, since Mademoiselle Fanny proceeded from 
Paris to the United States of America, and from thence, after a long sojourn 
with our Transatlantic allies, to the Havana. N’importe! Such papers as 
these are not read, like a chronological table or dictionary,{or figures and dates, 
but are perused with avidity by all who take an interest in watching the im- 
pre-sions made by scenery, manners, and society, on the celebrated “beings of 
our own times. Fanny Elssier isa German. At Paris, she was strictly 
speaking, therefore, as much a foreigner as she was at New York 
and athe Havana ; and it isagreesble to know all that she thought and felt 
with regard to the capital of Europe and the better society of P 
sew the best, and associated there, as everywhere else, wit 
guished persony, a 


aris ; for she 
h the mosr distin- 


Paris, Nov. 1840. 


My pear Mins,—A good while has elapsed since I Wrote to you ; itis not 





to be wondered at, (or you know the busy life ! lead. , with theatrical 
daties and private engagements, I have scarcely an hour to give to more con- 
genial tasks,—to writing, for example, to you, my dear Mina; but { shall make 
up past neglect by sending you such ‘ news’ to-day as will indeed rouse you, 
and seare away for months to come that ugly little imp of Ennui which sits 
brooding over your monotonous life in quiet, placid, stagnant Berlin. Your *c- 
tive mind and ardent feelings want something fully to occupy them ; and that 
you cannot find in the tranquil employments of a purely domestic career. Yet 
how often I long to change lots with you ; for there is in me a deep-setiled re- 
lish for the calm routine of an in-door life, utterly at variance with the feverish 
excitement of Parisian society. It shines brightly enough to one’s admiring 
friends ; but, ah! it consumes while it glitters. Would that I could arrest but 
for a moment the rapid, noisy torrent that hurries me on, if only to speculate 
where it will leave me! But a truce to reflections, let me come to the ‘news 
at once. 

Well, Mina, I em about tocrossthe Atlantic and proceed to America! : I 
dare say you have heard of some such place, but, like myself, have a very in- 
distinct notion of its whereabouts. Now recover your breath, that wonder has 
doubtless, quite taken away, and I will do my best to explain this wild whim, 
for, m truth, 1 cannot look upon this strange intentiun as other than a mad freak 
that has seized my fancy in a thoughtless moment, and has daily grown into 
shspe, owing to the doubts and opposition made on every side against it. My 
sober jadge ment could never have brought me to such a resolution | appre- 
ciate tully all the advantages and enjoyments of my passion ; it would be ex- 
acting and ungrateful notto be contented. Have I not all that any reasonable 
woman, if there is such a being to found. could desire? My professional ca- 
reer has reached its zenith ; here | am, sitting securely on an operatic throve 
that has dazzled my eye, and fired my ambition, since my pages Le grand 
monarque never swayed more completely over the wills of his admiring sub- 
jects than I do over the rapt fancies of my enthusiastic admirers at the Opera. 
Never was artiste more completely seated in public eympathy, undisturbed by 
rivalry, unassailed by critics, and popular even with that formidable foe, the 
claque. ‘Tne curtain is drawn, and I appear, to be welcomed with smiles that 
muke the theatre glow ‘ ‘neath their sunny warmth ;’ { dance, and rapturous 
applause cheers me to loftiest efforts; I curisey, and flowers and garlands 
cover me. And then the delights, more intoxicating still, of the entreacte.— 





I quit the scene fer my boudoir, whose silken splendour owes all its elegance 
to the taste and liberality of my kind directeur. | 

What do you see, Mina, in its sparkling mirrors! What a gay, gallant, and | 
graceful throng encircle me, occupying every chair, besieging every sofa! | 
And have I not reason to be proud of humage from such a /evce, representing 
the rank, the wit, the elegance, of this brilliant capital—the white-gloved 
denizens of the avant.scenes, whose ‘ bravo’ is the fiat of our scenic fate? 
More potent and majestic ones than these I pass respectfully by ; and of the 
rest, ev ery one worthy the privilege, | will single out for your admiring atten- 
tion someof those ‘dreadful few,’ who seem proudly conscious of their impor- 
tance, and of our trembling accountability—the critics of the press. Amid 
flatteries, compliments, and adulation, one grows giddy with the strong incense, 
and fancies one’s mastery complete over the spell-bound crowds within and 
without. One forgets places and things, and revels in the luxury of undisputed 
despotism. Am I not downright mad, you ask, to trifle with and so contemn 
such enjoyments as these! 1 have nothing to wish for, you say,—nothing to 
disturb my illusions. Gently, dear sister, you forget the ‘tribe’ 1 was just 
writing of. Ido taste of sours ae well as of sweets, for these messieurs of the 
press often write rudely, in order to dispel one’s fanciful dreams, and so melt 
all down to the chilling reality of a helpless subjection to their invincible domi- 
vation. Ah! these men of the press! the terror of their craft; doubtless 
they are meant to secure some good end, else why do they live and prosper ! 
The enlightened friends of art, and foes to all oppressive authority, I hear 
them styled, when I have sometimes murmured at .heir usurpation; but how 
impossibe it is to hold power without abusing it, and how cruelly do these 
enemies of absolute control tyravnise over us poor artistes! A thoughtless 
word, an absent look, an idle jest, may seal our luckless doom. Should their 
high displeasure be incurred, what would be left us but the loss of position and 
bright renown,—al! we have and all we hope for,—and thus are we bowed down 
in abject submission. But whence, then, arises this reluctant allegiance to 
this feared and relenticss power! Will no one ever come to redeem us! Will 
no mnodern Joan d'Are raise her banner of revolt, and head an Amazonian band 
to exterminate them? But I must be prudent, for | have never rebelled 
against the supremacy of the critics without soon after having good cause to 
rue it. I do not wish io live a victim, [nor die a martyr; aud, to be serious, 
then, there are those amougst them whose graceful pens would extort one’s 
admiration, even in a malicious assault upon one’s last new pirouette. Come 
back again, then, to my dressing-room, for you have much to divert you there, 
Join in the racy chat, contribute to the smart fire, so well sustained, of bon mot 
and sharp-set railerie. 

Your eye is resting (I thought it would) on that droll-lookiag person, lolling 
at his case in you fauteuil, disordered in dress, careless in manner, and yet 
imposing, spite tke tangled Jocks that fall in sad confusion over-his amp!e 
forehead ; this is the Coryphaeus of feuilletonistes, thet the very Jupiter 
of sbe tmbe. His thunderbolts tall among us at times with killing effect, 
but he can also give life to an artiste, and make it priceless: that is * J. J.’ of 
the Journal des Debats. I wonder at my temerity in approaching so calmly 
his formidable initials, so often signed to the epitaphs recorded on our artistic 
tombs ; but his indulgence to myself emboldens my familiarity. He is chiefly 
known to the public fur hebdomadal contributions to the famous Debats, where- 
in he empties his effervescing caldron of critical remark, all steaning, hot, and 
spicy. He makes the tour of all the novelties the week brings forth, and 
then on Monday morning disburdens his memory and his conscience. Like 
the immortal hero of \’Elisir d’Amore, he dispenses his doses with prodigal 
hand,—a bolus here and an ¢lixir there ; administering to wounds of his own 
inaking the soothing ointment of his praise, and in very wantonness opening 
others half healed up But rail, rant, and roar at him as we may, who cau 
shut their eyes to the bri:liant, sparkling, seductive light of his genius, win- 
ning while it repels, delighting even when it chides, intoxicating when it ex- 
tols! Yes, Janin, I believe an artiste never fell beneath thy rod who did not 
kiss it while it smote ; for it lashes so beautifully. This singular person is the 
theme of constant remark ; his eccentricities (for it seems genius must have 
them), his peculiarities, and penchants, furnish endless gossip to the * Foyer.’ 
His last new predilection now sets all tongues a-wagging ; and who, or rather 
what, do you dream is the tender object of his love! He has taken to a pet ; 
and what, of all the things of aur, earth, and sea, do you imagine has won him ! 
Oh! name 1t not m Berlin—a ‘little pig!’ with doubtful claims to whiteness. 
Byron had his bear; Goethe his monkey; and Janin fondles a pig! What is 
the attraction of this new caprice; what the sympathy between *J J.’ and his 
darling, who can tell! The topic is prolific in bon mots, to those who dare 
make merry at his expense. ‘ Yes,’ exclaimed the lively Comte de — ‘ 
the last opera niglit, ‘ there must be mutual feeling frou similarity of pursuit ; 
the pig scours the street of its offal, aud Janin ranges from one end of the 
Boulevards to the other for his theatrical garbage.’ Woe to the bold jester if 
this comes to Janic’s indignant ear; he will avenge promptly the outraged 
dignity of his petit cochon. All societies are open to Janin: the court invites 
him ; his numberless friends prey on hrm; the dinner languishes, the soiree is 














dull, the representatien is flat, when Janin isnot there. Hunt Europe through, 
and you will not find another man more courted ; and the same journey over 
again would not discover you an equally successful competitor. The coveted 
of artistes, the dreaded of dramatists, and the most gifted of critics, how shall 
I support the loss of thy vivacious effusions,—the delicate embroideries of thy 
style! Pirouetting will lose its charm when ‘J J.’ is not there to criticise. 
Bless me, dear Mina, how tiresome you must think me in prating so long of a 
good-for-nothing critic you care little for! In talking of Janin, have 
allowed all my company to steal out of my loge without a parting smile. 
Well, fancy the curtain 's up again, and the mosic waiting, the director impa- 
tient and Katty scolding. Write me soon. Adieu! 


__ Paris, December, 1840. 
Dear Minxa,—I cannot help smiling when [ think of the undisguised aston- 


ishment you so honestly express; but you have given me an unexpected token 
of your disinterested devotedness to my interests, by the impartial comments 
you make in reference to my ‘ foreizn project.’ But you ean hardly believe 
me in earnest, and want naturally enough to know what has already taken place, 
some particulars, details, proofs, that the ‘pays sauvage’! talk of Visiting is not 
some new ‘mise en scene’ in a forthcoming ballet of the Grand Opera; in 
short, you want to see the wheels of the new theatrical car building for me, to 
be sure itcan move. Dieu grant I may not be upset in it! When the propo- 
sition was first made to me, I really cannot tell A year ago, I know, proposi- 
tions were suggested to me in London by Mr. Seguin, the clever theatrical 
agent of Regent Street, whose dexterous manwavring with us operatic dynas- | 
ties makes me regard him as the ‘Talleyrand of his art. His experienced cye 
saw in the measure many advantages. I was incredulous and indifferent, and 
sothe matter dropped. But, in August last, | wes surprised by the visit of no 
other than the lessee himself ef the Park Theatre, New York,—an oldish per- 
son, stout, aud crose-looking, stiff in movement, slow of speech, with a very 
sharp eye. I was vot, you may uneginve, concilia’ed by his appearance, though 
gentlemanly ; but his offers were bu:iness like and ample. Still nothing was 
decided on, and he left Paris, requesting a friend to urge the negotiation. The 
matter wont on till it took the formal shape of 4 written agreement, which, one 
day, I was asked to sign. I began to tremble, and I shrank trom the conse- 




















quences ; bu: I had given the interview almost for this purpose, and-courtesy - 
forbade me to trifle with the patience of others. So 1 took the offered pen, 
and wrote my name, [| shall long remember the d emo'ions which 
seized me when I didso. I feltasaf I had pronounced my own exile from a 
land J love, anda public who lavish every kindness upon me; but it was too 
late, and I am condemned to expiate my rashness in what manner soever Fate 
ordains. I must not forget to tell you a droll incident connected with thiscon- 
tract. It was made in accordance with European usage in the main stipula- 
tions ; but J learned, from the honourable explanations of the opposite party, 
that I had forfeited some most desirable advantages ; in fine, that I was at 
mercy of the foreign lessee. when I ought to have reserved the most complete 
freedom. Here was a discovery! imagine my agitation ! Bad enough it was 
to encounter the chances of the enterprise, but to begin by heavy sacrifices! 
What wasto be done! My frieuds assembled in council; every effort was 
made to alter the agreement. | besought it almost with tears in my eyes ; but 
entreaties were vain. ‘It could not be done,’ Mr. said, ‘ without the con- 
sent of Mr. Price, then at New York ; he should be written to strtightway.” 
This is a bad beginning. Js it ominous! Do encourage me, Mina, for every 
one assails me here. I should make exception, b -wever, in favour of two re- 
markable persons! have had the singulsr gou~ fortune to meet,—Mr. and 
Mrs. G , of London, of high position, great fortune, and a circle of 
friends embracing all the celebrities of their wonderful metropolis. 

I am amazed at the deep and earnest interest they take in me, and I ac- 
knowledge with delight, that, in this late difficult business, their counsel has 
much aided me. Their kind interference greatly benefited me; we have be- 
come quite intimate ; and I never felt more svlicitous to retain the friendshi 
of any one I have ever met than I do that of the G ‘3. Mr.G 
a very distingué person, but somewhat reserved, as Englishmeu of that class 
usually are ; given to Latin, Greek, and literary occupations : is writing a great 
book about [ don’t know what ; and leaves his wonderful wife to occupy her- 
self about me. Truly, of all the women [ have ever met she interests me most 
—I might say of all persons; for men, you know, divert me but little. They 
are a vile set altogether—coarse (but don’t tell ’em I say so), selfish, and un- 
believing How little do they understand me! Whata relief, then, to en- 
counter such a woinan as Mrs. G ! so full of true sympathy, elevated 
feeling, and kind-heartedness. Of her mind, I will not aspire to speak; it is 
very far above me; but when I see her holding lofty discourse with men pro- 
found in thought, and great in reputation, with statesmen, authors, sholars, I 
feel timid in approaching her. But with me she is as playful, simple, and un- 
sophisticated as a child. She is older than J am, and taller, with an intelli- 
gent blue eye, of a soft expressiun, a little stiff in manner, perhaps, at first, but 
singularly decided. She never crosses the room without her mina being made 
up todo it. She's a striking mixture of the twosexes. With a heart traly 
feminine, she unites the mind of a man of genius; and this latter gives her a 
boldness of thought and expression which quite startle her hearer. But the 
most captivating poist in her character is her truly Catholic spirit, looking tol- 
erantly on the world, and perceiving good in everything. She soars above vul- 
gar prejudice, and, in her benevolent flights of feeling, hesitates not to light on 
spots from which more timid birds would fly, and to fold her protecting win 
over objects often worthy her fostering care. She is also most marvellously 
accomplished, has studied music as a science, draws admirably, paints charm- 
ingly, and drives four-in-hand. 

Let me see what is there she does not do? To know such a person, whom 
I have rather caricatured than portrayed, is in itself a privilege; but to be 
loved and cherished by her, is a boon of inestimable valuc. I have tried to 
make you comprehend my English friend, and you will often hear of her from 
me. 
I dare say, with your usual activity in such matters, you have been buying a 
map with America drawn on it, and its rivers, and mountains, and towns; for 
I suppose it has got its share of those necessities which most countries stand 

in need of. Do tell me something about it. I don’t believe my stupid old 

schoolmaster ever heard of it, for he never told me anything of it that I recol- 
lect. I know a great deal more of the moon; at least I have seen that. When 

shall I beho'd this unknown part of our planet! I ought to be ashamed of my 

ignorance, no doubt, but I sce wiser people about me who never wish to know of 
any place out of Paris—the world’s epitome. 

There are some complacent Parisians whe doubt the existence of England, 
and don’t believe in Germany at all, or, at the most, admit there may te such 
barbarians. Beery day I hear some acquaintance ask of America. * Qu’ est 

que c’est quecela!’ Then how should a poor dancer, whose travels have been 
chiefly confined to the Opera-house, who has crossed rivers with the aid of a me- 
chanist, and sealed mountains by running up some hidden stairs, he expected 

to know anything of a half-savage land, thousands of miles away! 1 have 
no time to investigate it now, for my school-days are over, indeed, before they 
ought to have been begun. My day-life now is but archearsal of what I must 
play at night ; and therefore, dear Mina, [ count upon you to enlighten me upon 
this dark subject, and totell me where Iam going. 

Since I wrote you last, I have had a new sensation, and I must try to make 
you share it withme 1 have seenan American! of whose authenticity | can 
hardly doubt. Some of that name have been pointed out to me before, but I 
have always taken them for Englishmen; and they are wonderfully alike— 
talk the same language, dress similarly, and doubtless eat and drink after a 
similar fashion. ‘This person, Mr. C , is a soft-mannered man of most win- 
ning demeanour, and well-bred in every word and look. If he is not atoo fair 
specimen of Americanism, I shall have nothing to fear for my throat or my 
pocket; though | have been assured I may count on the one being cut, and the 
other Leing picked. Mr. C tells me the news of my intention has reached 
America, and has made quite a stir there ; that the people are talking of it, and 
the papers writing of it. Oh! dear, I had fondly hoped there were no such 
things there. I wonder how they treat us dancing things Nous verrons! I 
was assured I shall meet with a hearty welcome and with great success. How. 
strange this sounds! Were I to get a message (I speak it not profanely) from 
the other world, that preparations were making tv receive me there, I should 
hardly feel more puzzled. 

My final representa ions here are announced at the Opera, and I feel flattered 
to see the public crowding up to look their last upon me, not for ever, I trust : 
Heaven forbid! One may well be pleased who feels she exercises some influ- 
ence here in this charming Paris, amid the endless and seductive variety of 
amusements with which it abounds. I[ feel, with reason gratified, if not vain, 
of my influence over the lively throng that ebbs and flows, in such heavy tides. 
through the great doors of the Opera-house. You ask me how I can summon 
up courage to leave a sphere that you arc pleased to say, [ ‘ brighten with my 
presence—when the gaiety of ballet will be eclipsed by my departure ! Thank 
you for your sugared remonstrances, my dear Mina ; vut,though [ feel my star 
in the ascendant now, I know well the fate of ‘stars’ once gone out, people 
soon learn to see by other lights, and then all those here, end e:sewhere, will 
twinkle brightly enough for my now devoted public. 

As to my deiighttal contemporaries and coadjutors, I believe their tears will 
dry rapidly. I will confess, too, that I ave certain misgivings that I shall be 
supplanted. The public may take offence at my apparent ingratitude in quit- 
ting them ‘ pour les sauvages d’Amérique,’ as they style the unknown people I 
purpose visiting, and they may satisfy their tastes with some newer object. 
* Qui quitte sa place la perde,’ is an old proverb that keeps dancing in my eyes 
till [ grow impatient. Some of my adorateurs assure me daily, that they will 
bespeak their tomb-stones if I insist upon going, and that the loge infernale will 
be hung in crape. Irreverent jesters! they would be the first to forget me, 
and the last to welcome me back again. Yet l ought to be grateful to this 
formidable band, this * Conseil de |'Opéra,’ since they have uniformly issued 
their solemn and scented decrees in my favour, though I du not like their in- 
trigues and arbitrary interference. Yet their tyranny is a well-bred one, and 
their fashionable sway may control coarser influences running ina rapid under- 
current in the troubled waters that us operatic Naiads spert in. Yes, all this 

I risk, all this [ shall miss, but how much more there is beyend the confines of 
the Académie Royale that I shall think of with deepest longings. Oh! 
dear, delightfal Paris, how shall I bear thy loss!—thy memory will haunt 
me ever, and, go where I will, thy image will lie hiddeu in my heart. I never 
yet have analysed the secret but magic charm that wakes Paris the most attrac- 
tive city of the world. Le their prejudices what they nay, come but once 
within reach of her Circean spells, and an endless captivity follows. Why is 
this? What part of us does it so enslave, that the philosopher or the volup- 
tuary bow alike to its domination? Js it the mind, the heart, or the stomach, 
which are enslaved by Persian influence! Is it her science, her charities, or 
her cuisine, that wins and subdues all, of every creed, cast, and climet I 
have seen enough of other capitals to know the superlative merits of Paris. 
Her amu-ements, how infinite and varied ' her artistes, what talents, and what 
excess of them! pera, tragedy, comedy, farce,—in what equal perfection 
do they exist !—A Grisi transports, a Persiani subdues, a Rachel inflames, and 
a Mars soothes, whiist a Levassor and an Odry convulse you with merriment. 
These sources of pleasure are palpable as they are irresistible ; but there is 
something beyond this. What is the mysterious oil that gives such exquisite 
smoothness to this social machine of Parisian structure? I believe it consists 
chiefly in the perennial gaiety, the mercvrial lightness, the buovant good- 
humour of the French character, as developed in the me.ropolis, for | find the 
French, out of Paris, quite another people. . 

I suppose, my dear Mina, you will scarcely recognize in these criticisms the 
style and manner of your own Fanny. Be itso. Atleast these are my thoughts 
and impressions, and it matters but little to thoughts the language in which they 


























areclothed. Adieu. 

















MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


FURTHER PROCEEDINGS IN EDEN, AND A PROCEEDING OUT OF IT. 
MAKES A DISCOVERY OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 

“From Mr. Moddle to Eden is an easy and natural transition. Mr. Moddle, 
living m the atmosphere of Miss Pecksniff’s love, dwelt (if he had but known 
it) in a terrestrial Paradise. The thriving city of Eden was also a terrestrial 
Paradise, upon the showing of its proprietors. The beautiful Miss Pecksniff 

ight have been poetically described as a something too good for a man in his 
ie and degraded state. ‘That was exactly the character of the thriving 
city of Eden, as poetically heightened by Zephaniah Scadder, George Choke, 
and other worthies : part and parcel of the talons of that great American 
Eagle, which is always airing itself sky-high in purest «ther, and never, no 
never, never, tumbles down, with draggling wings, into the mud. 

When Mark Tapley, leaving Marin in the architectural and surveying 
offices, had effectually strengthened and encouraged his own spirits by the 
contemplation of their joint misfortunes, he proceeded, with new cheerfulness, 
in ieee of help : congratuiating himself, as he went along, on the enviable 

ition to which he had at last attained. : 

«I used to think, sometimes,’ said Mr. Tapley, ‘as a desolate island would 
suit me, but I should only have had myself to provide for there, and being 
naturally a easy man to manage, there wouldn’t have been much credit at that. 
Now here I've got a partner to take care on, and he's something like the sort 
of man for the purpose 1 want a man as is always a sliding off his legs 
when he ought to be on em. [ want a man as is so low down in the school 
of life, that he’s always a making figures of one in his copy book, and can't get 
no further. I want a man as is his own great coat and cloak, and is always a 
wrapping himself up in himself. And I have got him too,’ said Tapley, after 
a moment's silence. ‘ What a happiness!’ 

He paused to look round, uncertain to which of the log-houses he should 
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repair. 
mT don’t know which to take,’ he observed ; ‘ oa the reo ph Ag 
uall essing outside, and equally commodious, no doubt, within; 
be dtted up with ee Srealstinen thin a Alligator, in a state of natur’, 
poe) possibly require. Let mesee! The citizen as turned out last night 
lives under water, in the right hand dog-kennel at the corner. I don’t want to 
trouble him if I can help it, poor man, for he is a melancholy object : a reg’- 
lar settler in every respect. There’s a house with a winder, but I’m afraid of 
their being proud. I don’t know whether a door ain't too aristocratic ; but 
here goes for the first one |” , 

He went to the nearest cabin, and knocked with his hand. Being desired 
toenter, he complied. 

‘ Neighbour,’ said Mark ; ‘ for I am aneighbour, though you don’t know me , 
I’ve come abegging. Hallo! hal—lo—— Am | a-bed, and dreaming " 

He made this exclamation on bearing his own name pronounced, and finding 
himself clasped about the skirts by two little boys, whose faces he had often 
washed, and whose suppers be had often cooked, on board that noble, and fast- 
sailing line of packet ship, the Screw. 

‘ My eyes is wrong '" said Mars. ‘I don't believe ‘em. Tisat ain't my fel- 
low-passenger yonder, & pursing ber luttle girl, who, I am sorry to see, 1s so 
delicate ; and that amt ber husbend as come to New York to fetch her. Nor 
these,’ he added, lookimg duwn upon the boys, ‘ ain't them two young shavers 
as was so familiar to me; thongh they are uncommon like’em. That I must 
confess.’ 

The women shed tears, in very joy to see him; the man shock both his 
hands, and would notlet them go; the two boys hugged his legs; the sick 
child, in the mother’s arms, stretched out her burning little fingere, and mut- 
tered, in her hoarse, dry throat, his well-remembered name. 

It was the same family, sure enough. Altered by the salubrious air of Eden. 
But the same. 

‘ This is a new sort of a morning call,’ said Mark, drawing a long breath. 
‘It strikes one all of aheap. Wait a little bit! I’m a coming round fast. 
That'll do! These gentlemen aiu’t my friends. Are they on the wisiting list 
of the house?’ 

The inquiry referred to certain gaunt pigs, who had walked in after him, and 
were much interested in the heels of the family. As they did not belong to 
the mansion, they were expelled by the two little boys. 

*{ ain’t superstitious about toads,’ said Maik, looking round the room, ‘ but 
if you could prevail upon the two or three I see in company to step out at the 
same time, my young friends, I think they'd find the open air refreshing. Not 
that I at allovject to’em. A very handsome animal is a toad,’ said Mr. Tap- 
ley, sitting down vpona stool : ‘very spotted ;, very like a partickler style of 
old gentleman about the throat ; very bright-eyed, very cool, and very slippery. 
But one sees ’em to the best advantege out of doors perhaps.’ 

While pretending, with such talk us this. to be perfectly at ease, and to be 
the most indifferent and careless of men, Mark Tapley had an eye to all around 
him. The wan and meagre aspect of the family, the changed looks of the 

r mother, the fevered child she held in her Jap, the air of greatdespondency 
and little hope on everything, were plain to him, and made a deep impression 
on his mind. He saw itall as clearly and as quickly, as with his bodily eyes 
he saw the rough shelves supported by pegs driven between the logs, of which 
the house was made ; the flour-cask in the corner, serving also for a table ; the 
blankets, spades, and other articles against the walls; the damp that blotched 
the nd; or the crop of vegetable rottenness in every crevice of the hut. 

. How is it that you have come herve!’ asked the man, when their first ex- 
pressions of surprise were over. 

* Why, we come by the steamer last night,’ replied Mark. ‘Our intention 
is to make our fortunes with punctuality and dispatch ; and toretire upon our 
property as s00m a0 over it’s realised. But how are you all! You're looking 

noble !’ 

‘We are but sickly now,’ said the poor woman, bending over her child. 
* But we shall do better when we are seasoned to the place.’ 

‘ There are some here,’ thought Mark, ‘ whose seasoning will last for ever.’ 

But he said cheerfully, ‘ Do better! Tobe sure you will. We shall ail do 
better. What we've got to do, is, to keep up our spirits, and be neighbourly. 
We shall come all right in the end, never fear. That reminds me, oy the bye, 
that my partner’s all wrong just at present; and that I looked in, to beg for 
him. I wish you'd come, and give me your opinion of him, master." 

That most have been a very unreasunanle request on the partof Mark Tapley, 
with which, in their gratitude for his kind offices on board the ship, they would 
not have complied instantly. The man rose to accompany him withou. a 
moment's delay. Before they went, Mark took the sick child in his arms, and 
tried to comfort the mother; but the hand of death was on it then, he saw. 

They found Martin in the house, lying wrapped up in his blanket on the 
ground. He was, to all appearance, very ill indeed, and shook and shivered 
horribly : not as people do from cold, but in a frightful kind of spasm or con- 
vulsion, that racked his whole body. Mark's friend pronounced his disease an 
aggravated kind of fever, accompanied with ague ; which was very common in 
those parts, and which he predicted would be worse to-morrow, and for many 
more to-morrows. He had had it himself off and on, he said, for a couple of 
years or so; but he was thankful that, while so many he had known had died 
about him, he had escaped with life. 

* And with not too much of that,’ thought Mark, surveying his emaciated 
form. ‘Eden for ever!’ 

They had some medicine in their chest ; and this man of sad experience 
showed Mark how and when to administer it, and how he could best alleviate 
the sufferings of Martin. His attentions did not stop there ; for he was back- 
wards and forwards constantly, and rendered Mark good service in all his brisk 
attempts to make their situation more endurable. Hope or comfort for the 
future he could not bestow. The season wag a sickly one ; the settlement a 
grave. His child died that night; and Mark, keeping the secret from Martin, 
helped to bury it, beneath a tree, next day. 

ith all his various duties of attendance upon Martin (who became the more 
exacting in his claims, the worse he grew), Mark worked out of doors, early 
and late ; and with the assistance of his friend and others, laboured to do 
something with their land. Not that he had the least strength of heart or 
hope, or s eady purpose in so doing, beyond the habitual cheerfulness of his 
disposition, and his amazing power of self-sustaiament ; for within himself, he 
looked on their condition as beyond all hope, and, in his own words, ‘came out 
strong’ in consequence. 

‘ As to coming out as strong as I could wish, Sir, he confided to Martin in 
a leisure moment ; that is to say, one evening, while he was washing the linen 
of the establishment, after a hard day's work, ‘that | give up. It’s a piece of 

fortune as never is to happen to me, I see!’ 

© Would you wish for circumstances stronger than these?’ 
with a groan, from underneath his blanket. 

* Why, only see how easy they might have been stronger, Sir,’ said Mark, ‘if 
it wasn’t for the envy of that uncommon fortun of mine, which is always after 
me, and tripping m2 up. The night we landed here, I thought the things did 
look pretty jolly. I won't deny it. I thought they did look pretty jolly.’ 

*‘ How do they look now!’ groaned Martin. 

‘Ah!’ said Mark, ‘Ah, to be sure. Thot's the question. How do they look 
now! On the very first morning of my going out, whatdoIdo? Stumble on 
a family | know, who are constantly assisting of vs in all sorts of ways, from 
that time to this! That won't do, you know: that ain’t what I'd a right to 
expec:. If I had stumbled on a serpent, and got bit ; or stumbled on a first- 


Martin retorted 











rate patriot, and got bowie-knifed ; or stumbled on a lot of Sympathizers with} 
inverted shirt-collars, and got made a lion of ; | might have distinguished my- 
self, and earned some credit. As it is, the great object of my voyage is knocked 
on the head. So it would be, wherever I went. How do you feel to-night, Sir?’ 
* Worse than ever,’ said Martin. 

‘That's something,’ returned Mark, ‘ but not enough. Nothing but being 
very bad myself, and jolly to the tast, will ever do me justice.’ 

“In Heaven's name, don’t talk of that,’ said Martin, with a thrill of terror. 
* What should I do, Mark, if you were taken ill!’ 

Mr. Tapley’s spirits appeared to be stimulated by this remark, although it 
was not a very flattering one. He proceeded with his washing in a brighter 
mood ; and observed * that his glass was a-rising.’ 

‘There's one good thing in this place, Sir,’ said Mr. Tapley, scrubbing away 
at the len, ‘as disposes me to be jully ; and that is, that 11’s a reg’lar little 
United States in itseli. ‘There's two or three American settlers left ; and they 
coolly comes over one, even here, Sir, as if it was the wholesomest and love- 
liest spot in the world. But they’re like the Cock that went and hid himself 
to save his life, and was found out by the noise he made. They can’t help 
crowing. ‘They was bointo doit; and do it they must, whatever comes of it.’ 
Glancing from his work, out at the door, as he said these words, Mark's eyes 
encountered @ lean person in a blue frock and a straw hat, with a short black 
pipe in his mouth, and a great hickory stick, studded all over with knots, in his 
hand ; who, smoking and chewing as he came along, and spitting frequently, 
recorded his progress by a train of decomposed tobacco on the ground. 

* Here's one on ’em,’ cried Mark, ‘ Hannibal Chollop.’ 

‘ Don’t jet him in,’ said Martin, teebly. 

* He won't want any letting in,’ replied Mark. 
Which turned out to be quite true, forhe did. His face was almost as hard 
and knobby as his stick ; and so were his hands. His head was like an old 
black hearth-broom. He sat down on the chest with his hat on; and crossing 
his legs and looking up at Mark, said, without removing his pipe : 

‘Well, Mr Co! and how do you git along, sir?’ 

It may be necessary to observe tha: Mr. Tapley had gravely introduced him- 
self to all strangers by that name. 

* Pretty well, sir—pretty well,’ said Mark. 

‘If this ain’t Mr. Chuzzlewit, ain't it?’ exclaimed the visitor. 
git along, Sir?’ 

Martin shock his head, and drew the blanket over it involuntarily ; for he 
felt that Hanarbal was going to spit; and his eye, as the song says, was upun him. 
* You need not regard me, sir,’ observed Mr. Chollop, complacently. * 1 am 
fever-proof, and likewise agur.’ 

* Mine was a more selfish motive,’ said Martin, looking out again. ‘I was 
afraid you were going to——’ 

‘I can cale’late my distance, sir,’ returned Mr. Chollop, ‘to an inch.’ 

With a proof of which happy faculty he immediately favoured him. 

‘I re-quire, sir,’ said Hannibal, ‘two foot clear in a cire’lar di rection, and 
can engage my-self to keep within it. I have gone ten foot, in a cire’lar di-rec- 
tion, but that was for a wager.’ 

*{ hope you won it, sir,’ said Mark. 

‘ Weil, sir, I realised the stakes,’ said Chollop. ‘ ¥es, sir.’ 

He was silent for a time, during which he was actively engaged in the for- 
mation of a magic circle round the chest on which he sat. When it was com- 
pleted, he began to talk again. 

* How do you like our country, sir?’ he inquired, looking at Martin. 

* Not at all,’ was the invalid’s reply. 

Chollop continued to smoke without the least appearance of emotion, until 
he felt disposed to speak again. That time at length arriving, he took his pipe 
from his mvuth, and said : 

‘I am not surprised to hear you say so. 
preparation of the intellect. 
Mr. Co.’ 


He addressed himself to Mark; because he saw that Martin, who wished him 
to go, being already half-mad with feverish irritation which the droning voice 
of this new horror rendered almost insupportable, had closed his eyes, and turn- 
ed on his uneasy bed. 

‘A little bodily preparation wouldn’t be amiss, eiiher, would it, sir,’ said 
Mark, ‘in the case of a blessed old swamp like this?’ 

* Do you con-sider this a swamp, sir?’ inquired Chollop gravely. 

‘ Why, yes, sir,’ returned Mark. ‘1 have n’t a doubt about it, myself.’ 

‘ The sentiment is quite Europian,’ said the Major, ‘and does not surprise 
me; what would your English millions say to such a swamp in England, sir?’ 

* They ’d say it was an uncommon nasty one, 1 should think,’ said Mark ; 
‘and that they would rather be inoculated for fever in some other way.’ 

* Europian !’ remarked Chollop, with sardonic pity. * Que Europian!’ 

And there hesat. Silent and cool, as it the house were his ; smoking away 
like a factory chimney. 

Mr. Chollop was, of course, one of the most remarkable men in the country : 
bot he really was a notorious person besides. He was usually deseribed by his 
friends, in the South and West, as ‘ a splendid sample for our na-tive raw mate- 
rial, sir,’ and was much esteemed for his devotion to rational) Liberty ; for the 
better propagation whereof he usualiy carried a brace of revolving-pistols in his 
coat pocket, with seven barrels apiece. He also carrie2?, amongst other trink 
ets, a sword-stick, which he called his ‘ Tickler;’ and « great knife, which (for 
he was a man of a pleasant turn of humour) he called ‘ Ripper,’ in allusion to 
its usefulness as a means of ventilating the stomach of any adversary in a close 
contest. He had used these weapons with distinguished effect in several in- 
stances ; ali duly chronicled in the newspapers; and was greatly beloved lor 
the gallant manver in which he had ‘ jobbed out’ the eye of one gentleman, as 
he was in the act of knocking at his own street-door. 

Mr. Chollop was a man of a roving disposition ; and, in any less advanced 
community, might have been mistaken for a violent vagabond. But his fine 
qualities being perfectly understood and appreciated in those regivuns where bis 
lot was cast, and where he had many kindred spirits to consort with, he may be 
regarded as having been born under a fortunate star, which is not always the 
case with a man so much before the age in which he lives. Pre‘erring with a 
view to the gratification of his tickling and ripping fancies, to dwell upon the 
cutskirts of society, and in the more remote towns and cities, he was in the 
habit of emigrating from place to place, and establishing in each some business 
—usually a newspaper—which he presently sold ; for the most part closing the 
bargain by challenging, stabbing, pistolling, or gouging, the new editor, before 
he had quite taken possession of the property. 

He had come to Eden on a speculation of this kind, but had abandoned it, 
and was about to leave. He always introduced himself to strangers as a wor- 
shipper of Freedom: was the consistent advocate of Lynch law, and slavery ; 
and invariably recommended, both in print and speech, the ‘ tarring and feather- 
ing’ of eny unpopular person who differed from himself. He called this * plant- 
ing the standard ef civilisation in the wilder gardens of My country.’ 

There is little doubt that Chollop would have planted this standard in Eden 
at Mark’s expenee, in return for his plainness of speech (for the genuine Free- 
dom is dumb save when she vaunts herself), but fer the utter desolation and 
decay prevailing in the settlement, and his own approaching departure from it. 
As it was, he contented himself with showing Mark one of the revolving pistols, 
and asking him what he thought of that weapon. 

* It ain’t long since J shot a man down with that, sir, in the State of Ilinoy,’ 
observed Chollop. 

‘Did you, indeed!’ said Mark, without the smallest agitation. 
of you. And very independent !’ 

‘E shot him down, sir,’ pursued Chollop, ‘ for asserting in the Spartan Por- 
tico, a tri-weekly journal, that the ancient Athenians went a-head of the pre- 
sent Loco-Foco Ticket.’ 

‘And what’s that ? asked Mark. 

‘Europian not to know,’ said Chollop, smoking placidly. ‘ Europian— 

ite!’ 

Afier a short devotion to the interests of the magic circle, he resumed the 
conversation by observing: 

‘You won't half feel yourself at home in Eden, now!’ 

‘ No,’ said Mark, ‘ 1 don’t.’ 

‘You miss the imposts of your country, 
served Chollop. ; 

‘And the houses—rather,’ said Mark. 

‘ No window dues here, sir, observed Chollop. 

‘ And no windows to put ’em on,’ said Mark. ' 

‘No stakes, no dungeons, no blocks, no racks, no scaflolds, no thumb- 
screws, no pikes, no pillories,’ said Chollop. 

‘Nothing but rewolvers and bowie knives,’ returned Mark. 
are they? Not worth mentioning!’ 

The man who had met them on the night of their arrival came crawling 
up at this juncture, and looked in at the door. 

‘Well, sir!’ said Chollop. ‘ How do you git along 

He had considerable ditticulty in getting along at all, and said as much in 


* He'll come in, Sir.’ 


‘ How do you 


It re-quires An elevation, and A 
The mind of man must be prepared for Freedom, 


‘Very free 


You miss the house dues? ob- 
‘And what 


reply. 
P Mr. Co and me, sir,’ observed Chollop, are disputating a =. He 
ought to be slicked up pretty smart, to disputate between the Old World and 
the New, I do expect!’ ° 

‘ Well !’ returned the miserable shadow. ‘So he had.’ 

‘I was merely observing, sir,’ said Mark, addressing this new visitor, 
‘that I looked upon the city in which we have the honour to live, as being 





swampy. What’s your sentiments?’ 
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‘1 opinionate it’s moist, perhaps, at certain times,’ returned the man. 

‘ But not as moist as England, sir ?’ cried Chollop, witha fierce expression 
in his face. 

‘Oh! Not as moist as England ; let alone its Institutions,’ said the man. 

‘J should hope there ain’t aswamp in Americay, as don’t whip thaé small 
island into mush and molasses,’ observed Chollop, decisively. ‘ You bought 
slick, straight, and right away, of Scadder, sir?’ to Mark. 

He answered in the affirmative. Mr. Chollop winked at the other citizen. 

‘Seadder is a smart man, sir? He isa rising man? He is a man as 
will come up’ards, right side up, sir ? Mr. Chollop winked again at the 
other citizen. 

‘He should have his right side very high up, if I had my way,’ said Mark, 
‘ As high up as the top of a good tall gallows, perhaps.’ 

Mr. Chollop was so delighted at the smartness of his excellent country- 
man having been too much for the Britisher, and at the Britisher’s resenting 
it, that he could contain himself no longer, and broke forth in a shout of de- 
light. But the strangest exposition of this ruling passion was in the other: 
the pestilence-stricken, broken, miserable shadow of a man: who derived so 
much entertainment from the circumstance, that he seemed to forget his own 
ruin in thinking of it, and laughed outright when he said ‘ that Seadder was 
a smart man, and had drawd a lot of British capital that way, as sure as 
sun-up.’ Ry ite : ; 

After a full enjoyment of this joke, Mr. Hannibal Chollop sat smoking 
and improving the cirele, without making any attempts either to converse or 
totake leave ; apparently labouring under the not uncommon delusion, that 
fora free and enlightened citizen of the United States to convert another 
man’s house into a spiitoon for two or three hours together, was a delicate 
attenfion, full of interest and politeness, of which nobody could ever tire. At 
last he rose. 

‘Lama going easy,’ he observed. 

Mark entreated him to take particular care of himself. 

‘ Afore I go,’ he said sternly, ‘ [have got a leetle word to say to you. You 
are darnation ’cute, you are.’ 

Mark thanked him for the compliment. 

‘But you are much too ‘cute to last. [ can’t con-ceive of any spotted Paint- 
er in the bush, as ever was so riddled tarough and through as you will be, I 
bet.’ 

‘What for?’ asked Mark. 

‘We must be cracked-up, sir,’ retorted Chollop, in atone of menace.— 
‘You are not now in A despotic land. We are a model to the airth, and 
must be jist cracked up, I tell you.’ 

‘What, I speak too tree, do LY cried Mark. 

‘IT have draw’d upon A man, and fired upon A man, for less,’ said Chol- 
lop, frowning. ‘1 have know’d strong men obleeged to make themselves un- 
common skase for less. | have know’d men Lynched for less, and beaten 
into punkin-sarse for less, by an enlightened people. We are the intellect 
and virtue of the airth, the cream Of human natur’, and the flower of moral 
force. Our backs is easy ris. We must be cracked-up, or they rises, and we 
snarls. We shows our teeth, I tell you, fieree. Youd better crack us up, 
you had !’ 

Atter the delivery of this caution, Mr. Chollop departed; with Ripper, 
Tickler, and the revolvers, all ready for action on the shortest notice. 

‘Come out from under the blanket, sir, said Mark, * he’s gone. What's 
this?’ he added softly: kneeling down to look into his partner's face, and 
taking his hot hand. ‘ What’s come of all that chattering and swaggering ? 
He’s wandering in his mind to-night, and don’t know me !’ 

Martin indeed was dangerously ill; very near his death. He lay in that 
state many days, during which time Mark’s poor friends, regardless of them- 
selves, attended him, Mark, fatigued in mind and body; working all the 
day, and sitting up at night: worn with hard living and the unaccustomed. 
toil of his new life; surrounded by dismal and discouraging circumstances 
of every kind; never complained or yielded in the least degree. Ifever he 
had thought Martin selfish or inconsiderate, or had deemed him energetic 
ouly by fits and starts, and then too passive for their desperate fortunes, he 
now forgot it all. He remembered nothing but the better qualities of his fel- 
low-wanderer, and was devoted to him, heart and hand. 

Many wecks elapsed before Martin was strong enough to move about with 
the help of a stick and Mark’s arm; and even then his recovery, for want of 
wholesome air and proper nourishment, was very slow. He was yet in a 
feeble and weak condition, when the misfortune he had so much dreaded fell 
upon them. Mark was taken ill. 

Mark fought against it; but the malady fought harder, and his efforts were 
in vain. 

‘Floored for the present, sir,’ he said one morning, sinking back wpon his 
bed: ‘but jolly! 

Floored indeed, and by a heavy blow! As any one but Martin might have 
known beforehand. 

If Mark's triends had been kind to Martin [and they had been very], they 
were twenty times kinder to Mark. And now it was Martin’s turn to work, 
and sit beside the bed and watch, and listen through the long, long nights, to 
every sound in the gloomy wilderness; and hear poor Mr. Tapley, in his 
wandering fancy, playing at skittles in the Dragon, making love-remonstran- 
ces to Mrs, Lupin, getting his sea-legs on aboard the Screw, travelling with 
old ‘Tom Pinch on English roads, and burning stumps of trees in Eden, all 
at once. 

But whenever Martin gave him drink or medicine, or tended him in any 
way, or came into the house returning from some drudgery without, the pa- 
tient Mr. ‘Tapley brightened up, and cried: ‘I’m jolly, sir: Um jolly ? 

Now, when Martin began to thiuk of this, and to look at Mark as he lay 
there ; never os him by so much as an expression of regret; never 
murmuring ; always striving to be manful and staunch; he began to think 
how was it that this man who had so few advantages, was so much better 
than he who had so many ? And attendance upon a sick bed, but especially 
the sick bed of one whom we have been accustomed to see in full activity and 
vigour, being a great breeder of reflection, he began to ask himself in what 
they differed. 

He was assisted in coming to a conclusion on this head by the frequent 
presence of Mark’s friend, their fellow-passenger across the ocean: which 
suggested to him that in regard to having aided her, tor example, they had 
differed very much. Somehow he coupled Tom Pinch with this train of re- 
flection; and thinking that ‘Tom would be very likely to have struck up the- 
same sort of acquaintance under similar circumstances, began to think in 
what respects two people so extremely different were like each other, and 
were unlike bim. At first sight there was nothing very distressing in these 
meditations, but they did undoubtedly distress him for all that. 

Martin’s nature was a frank and generous one; but he had been bred up 
in his grandfather’s house; and it will usually be found, that the meaner do- 
mestic vices propagate themselves to be their own antagonists. Selfishness 
does this especially ; so do suspicion, cunning, stealth, and covetous propen- 
sities. Martin had unconsciously reasoned as a child, ‘My guardian aloes 
so much thought of himself, that unless I do the like by myself, I shall be for- 
gotten.’ So he had grown selfish. pee, 

But he had never known it. If any one had taxed him with the vice he 
would have indignantly repelled the accusation, and conceived himself un- 
worthily aspersed. He never would have known it, but that being newly- 
risen from a bed of dangerous sickness, to watch by such another couch e 
felt how nearly Self had dropped into the grave, and what a poor, dependent 
miserable thing it was. ws 

It was natural for him to reflect—he had months to do i_in—upon his own 
escape, and Mark’s extremity. This led him to consider which of them could 
be the better spared, and why? ‘Then the curtain slowly rose a little way; 
and Self, Self, Self, was shown below. s P 

He asked himself, besides, when dreading Mark’s decease (as all men do 
and must, at such a time,) whether he had done his duty by him, and had de- 
served and made a good response to his fidelity and zeal. “No. Short as their 
companionship had been, he feit in many, many instances, that there was 
blame against himself; and still inquiring why, the curtain slowly rose a 
little more, and Self, Self, Self, dilated on the scene. ; 

It was long before he fixed the knowledge of himself so firmly in his mind 
that he could thoroughly discern the truth ; but in the hideous solitude of that 
most hideous place, with Hope so far removed, Ambition quenched, and 
Death beside him rattling at the very door, refiection came, as ina placue- 
beleaguered town ; and so he felt and knew the failing of his life, and ‘saw 
distinctly what an ugly spot it was. 

Eden was a hard school to learn so hard a lesson in ; but there were teach. 
ers in the swamp and thicket, and the pestilential air, who had a searching 
method of their own. 

He made a solemn resolution that when his strength returned he would not 
dispure the point or resist the conviction, but would look upon it as an estab- 
lished fact, that selfishness was in his breast, and must be rooted out. He 
was so doubtful (and with justice) of his own character, that he determined 
not to say one word of vain regret or good resolve to Mark, but steadily to 
keep his purpose before his own eyes solely ; and there was net a jot of pride 
in this; nothing but humility and steadfastness ; the best armour he could 
wear. Solow had Eden brought him down. So high had Eden raised him 
up. 

After a long and lingering illness (in certain forlorn stages of which, when 
too far gone to speak, he had feebly written ‘jolly ! on a slate,) Mark ‘show- 
ed some symptoms of returning health. They came, and went, and flickered 
for a time ; but he began to mend at last decidedly ; and after that, continuca 
to improve from day to day. 








Continued at page 48. 
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DEATH OF LORD LYNEDUCH. 


month of December, 1842, proved fatal to one ot the illustrious men 
woud our armies during the Feciecuine war, and in the a oa pee oy ye 
riod of the present winter another and scarcely less distingutshec — a ne 
been ‘ gathered to his fathers.’ Sir Thomas Graham, Lord nawe = ae 
id the debt of nature. ‘The men who held the rank ot = a = tem oe: 
of Waterloo isa class sadly diminished in number since t - ay by “me 
at Duke gave his anniversary dinner at Apsley-house ; and i ; n Sta 
isth of June, he said, ‘Ah! poor Hill, we have lost him,’ so at the a 


ee es Seat to year. But though the corporeal portion of 


it will go on from year , - . 
Soe deat Cadere canal peti and disappear, the fame of their herole oe 
will be preserved and transmitted to the admiration of a remote posterity. 


. »membered 
When the existence of England as a nation poe cane . = amp sepa 
their public services may be nase, ed net until then. g 
istinguished of the able andscientific soldie one 
Bgl om the Tag hi 2 My me 
i A is ras ) oe d 
wt moto Bow AB en at his town residence, Stwwation-street, having for 
several days been seriously and alarmingly indisposed. iia saeatneitienis 

The early life of this eminent man was that of a — ate - ry 8 = 
man, but one whose ere had seg cultivated in no ordinary degree. 

Si i f his fathe 3 
os uber, ean directed to that which formed with them a never ceasing ob- 
j ‘ i “their son, who, owing to the ceath of both his 
ject, namely the education of their son, 0, owing Bag hopes 
elder brothers, had become the heir to the family estate. 1e a iciou: — 
careful education which he received produced in him an ~ macy eye pe as 
tude for study, and in his mind faculties early developed were = y bam — 
by anextensive European tour. He was born at Balgow ap \ + es 
the year 1750. In 1774 his father died, and, in the saime y pe — ~s 
Hon. Mary Cathcart, one of the three daughters of the ninth ord Sa oe 
and it is a remarkable fact that the two other daughters of the same no * 
Loid were married on the same day. Thus we find Mr. Graham ~ em } 
settled down for life in the quict, unobtrusive, happy condition of = in -¥ - 
ent country gentleman; and thus he continued in the enjoyment o — do- 
mestic ielicity, surrounded by many estimable and attached friends, fer - 
period of nearly 20 years. He had by this time attained the mature age - 
two-and-forty, and to all —_ —s was one of the last men in the 

ikely to enter upon a military life. 
Wie ees 1592, noueter, his dcaneatic —— was brought to a = 
mination by the death of his wife, to whom he was most tenderly attached. 
Tueir union had not been blessed by any children, but their mutual affection 
appeared to be too strong to need the additional bond. The effect of this mel- 
ancholy event proved sufficient almost to unsettle the mind of Mr. Graham, 
and his case adds one to the instances that might be adduced, in which domes- 
tic calamities have procured for the state services of the highest order in the 
fieli and the cabinet. It may be said, that this change in his condition and 
prospects imparted almost a romantic character to the tenour of his life. His 
grief was so deepand lasting as greatly to injure his health, and he was re- 
commended to travel, with a view of alleviating the one and restoring the 
other by change of scene and variety of objects. At Gibraltar he fell into 
military society, and there he first conceived the possibility of obtaining some 
respite for his sorrows by devoting himself to the profession of arms. 
rd Hood was then about to sail for the South of France, and Mr. Gra- 

ham had recently been a traveller in that country. He theretore gladly ac- 
ceeded to his proposition to accompany him as a volunteer. We accordingly 
find him, in the year 1793, landing with the British troops at Toulon, and 
serving as extra aide-ie-camp to Lord Mulgrave [father to the present Mar- 

uis of Normanby], who was, the general commander-in-chief, and who 
marked by his particular thanks the gallant and able services of the elderly 
gentleman, who had thus volunteered to be his aide-de-cam ’ We need 
scarcely remind the reader that the events of that period gave Mr. Graham 
ample means of indulging the passion which impelled him to a military lite. 
Nor did he neglect any opportunity which circumstances presented. He was 
always foremost in the attack, and on one occasion, at the head of a column, 
when a private soldier fell, Mr. Graham took up his musket and supplied his 
ylace in the front rank. , ; 
wo returning to this country he raised the first battalion of the 90th Regi- 
ment, of which he was appointed Colonel Commandant on the 10th of Febru- 
ary, 1794. This regiment formed part of the army under the command of 
Lord Moira (afterwards Marquis of Hastings). t passed the summer of 
1795 at Isle Dieu, whence it proceeded to Gibraltar. On the 22d of July, 
1795, the rank of colonel in the army was conferred upon Mr. Graham. — 

At Gibraltar he endured fora short time the idleness inseperable from 
garrison duty in so strong a place; but a continuance of such a life proved 
intolerable to such a mind as his, and he, therefore, obtained permission to 
join the Austrian army. His connexion with that service continued during 
the summer of 1796, taking the opportunities which his position presented 
him of sending to the British Government intelligence of the military 
operations and diplomatic measures adopted by the commanders and sover- 
eigns of the continent. It is well known that his despatches at this period 
evinced, in a remarkable degree, the great talents and characteristic energy 
of the writer. ; ; 

During the investment of the city of Mantua he was shut up there for 
some time with General Wurmser, but, incapable of continuing unemployed, 
he made his escape under cover of night, but not without encountering great 
difficulties and imminent hazard. . : I 

Early in the year 1797 he returned to England, but in the following autumn 
joined his regiment at Gibraltar, ‘whence he proceeded to the attack of Mi- 
norea with Sir Charles Stuart, who bestowed the warmest eulogiums on the 
skill and valourdisplayed by Colonel Graham. The part which he took in 
the reduction of Minorca is thus described in a work published some years 
ago detailing those transactions :— co oh 

‘ After the debareation of the troops innumerable diiliculties opposed them- 
selves to their operations. There is not in any part of Europe to be found a 
greater variety of natural obstacles to an invading army than in this island. 
Reports from deserters and others, contradictory in their purport, rendered 
General Stuart for a short time irresolute what course to pursue. He, how- 
ever, resolved to proceed by a forced march to Mercadel, and by possessing 
that essential post to separate the enemy’s force. To effect this object, Col- 
onel Graham was sent with 600 men, and by dint of the utmost effort arrived 
at Mercadel, a very fewyhours after the main body of the enemy had marched 
towards Candrello. Here he made a considerable number of prisoners, seized 
several depots of ammunition, &c., and established his corps in front of the 
village. ‘he reduction of Minorca being ig ae Co onel Graham Te- 
paired to Sicily, where he employed himself in t he service and for the assist- 
ance of its legitimate monarch; and such were his exertions, that he received 
repeated acknowledgments and tributes of gratitude and esteem from the 
King and Queen of Naples.’ 

Not une this be Colonel, with the local rank of Brigadier, besieged 
the island of Malta, having under his command the 30th and 89th Regiments, 
and some corps embodied under his immediate direction. Brigadier-General 
Graham, aware of the prodigious strength of the place, resorted to a block- 
ade, and the French held out till September, 1800, when, afier a resistance 
of two years’ duration, the place surrendered. On the completion of this 
service, General Graham came home for a few months, and, again anxious 
for active service, proceeded to Egypt, but before his arrival that country had 
been completely co nquered. He returned through Turkey, making some 
stay at Constantinople, and during the peace of Amiens resided for a short 
time at Paris. His active and en‘erprising spirit had now to endure a period 
of repose. In 1808, however, he proceeded with Sir John Moore to Sweden, 
where he availed himself of that opportunity to traverse the country in all di- 
rections. Shortly afterwards Sir John Moore was ordered to Spain, and Gen- 
eral Graham served there during the whole campaign of 1808. On his return 
to England he was promoted to the rank of Major-General, and appointed to 
command a divisien in the expedition to Malta, but having been attacked 
with fever he was obliged to come home. In February, 1811, having been 
previously raised to the rank of Lieutenant-General, he took the command of 
an expedition to attack the rear of the‘French army that was then blockading 
Cadiz, an operation which led to the memorable battle of Barossa, the mili- 
tary details of which would much exceed the limits assignable to such an out- 
line of Lord Lynedoch’s brilliant career as it is now intended to present. The 
thanks of Parliament were voted to Lieutenant-General Graham and the 
brave force under his command, and never were thanks more nobly earned or 
bestowed in a manner more honourable to those who offered and those who 
received them. He was at that time a member of the House of Commons, 
and in his place in Parliament he received that mark of a nation’s gratitude. 
In acknowledging the honour thus conferred on him General Graham spoke 
as follows :— 

‘T have formerly often heard you, Sir, eloquently and impressively deliver 
the thanks of the house to officers present, and never without an anxious wish 
that I might one day receive this most enviable mark of my country’s regard. 
This honest ambition is now fully gratified, and | am more than ever bound 
to try to merit the ~~ vpinion of the house.’ 

Barossa was to Lord Lynedoch what Almarez was to Lord Hill, and 


Albnera to Lord Beresford. Eclipsed and out-numberad as these victories 


bad been by those which the great Duke achieved, they still were to the com- 
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r Lynedoch, we have lost him also,’ and 


rs who led the conquering armies of 


r, and the many elegant accomplishments of 





manders who led our forces on those memorable occasions the greatest events 
of their lives, and the sources of their most signal triumphs. 

To do justice to achievements so glorious and decisive is amongst the 
most difficult tasks which the historians of the 19th century will feel themselves 
called on to encounter. 

Afier this series of events, General Graham joined the army under the 
Duke of Wellington; but from ill health was obliged to revisit England for 
a short period. Early in 1813, however, he returned to the Peninsula, and 
commaided the left wing of the British army at the ever-memorable battle of 
Vittoria. Mr. Abbott, then Speaker of the House of Commons, and after- 
wards Lord Colchester, in alluding to General Graham’s distinguished ca- 
reer at this period, stated that his was ‘ a name never to be mentioned in our 
military annals without the strongest expression of respect and admiration ;’ 
and Mr. Sheridan, speaking of the various excellences, personal and pro- 
fessional, which adorned his character, said: 

‘I have known him in private life; and never was there seated a loftier 
spirit in a braver heart.’ 

Alluding to his services in the retreat of the British army to Corunna—in 
which Sir John Moore, the general in command, was killed— he continued, 

‘In the hour of peril, Graham was their best adviser; in the hour of dis- 
aster, Graham was their surest consolation.’ 

Very little more now remains to be said concluding our outline of his ca- 
reer. He commanded the army employed in the memorable siege of the 
town and citadel of St. Sebastian. He commanded also the left wing of the 
British army at the passage of the Bidassoa, but soon after, in consequence 
of ill-health, he was obliged to resign his command to Sir John Hope. In 
1814 he was appointed to a command in Holland, and on the 3d of May in 
the same year he again received the thanks of Parliament, and was raised to 
the peerage, having previously been created a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath, and subsequently a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George. He was likewise a Knight of the Tower and 
Sword in Portugal. 

For many years he represented his native county in Parliament; and he 
had, therefore, the gratification, as already stated, of receiving the thanks of 
the House of Commons in his place as a member. In 1821 he received the 
rank of General and the Governorship of Dumbarton Castle. 

As years advanced, and the infirmities of age began to accumulate, Lord 
Lyneoch found the climate of Italy better calculated to sustain his declining 
energies than the atmosphere and temperature of his own country ; he, there- 
fore, spent much time on the continent ; but on a recent occasion, so anxious 
was he to manifest his sense of loyalty and his personal attachment to the 
Queen, that when Her Majesty visited Scotland, he came home from Switz- 
erland for the express purpose of paying his duty to Her Majesty in the me- 
tropolis of his native land. 

here are few pursuits which so much demand the enterprise, energy and 
vigour of youth as the profession of arms, and few commanders attain emi- 
nence except those who have the good fortune to do so at an early period of 
life. With respect to Lord Lynedoch, however, it is a curious fact, that the 
Duke of Wellington fought his last battle at an earlier period of life than 
that in which Lord Lynedoch ‘ fleshed his maiden sword.’ It is also not un- 
worthy of remark that we are now accustomed to regard the Duke himself 
as preserving his vigour to a surprisingly advanced age, when, in fact, the 
subject of this memoir was old enough to have been the father of his Grace. 

We regret to state that the titles of this great man are extinct. He leaves 
behind him no descendants to be stimulated by his example, or to derive hon- 
our from his fame. 

The family from which he is descended is a branch of that from which the 
Dukes of Montrose trace their origin. His father was Thomas Graham, of 
Balgowan, and his mother was Christian, fourth daughter of the first Earl of 
Hopetoun. He was born, as already stated, more than ninety-three years 
ago, anc lived under five several Sovereigns, leaving behind him a name 
which will be held in honoured remembrance while loyalty is considered to 
be a virtue, or military renown a passport to fame. 


= a 
DEATH OF MADAME CATALANI. 
roME, Dec. 12. 

The celebrated Madame Catalani, who for 22 years held with so much eclat, 
the sceptre of song, has just died, after a short illness, at her villa, near Sini- 
gaglia (Roman States), at the age of 59. Angelica Catalani was born in 178 4 
at Sinigaglia. She made her debut on the stage at Venice when only 15, and 
retired in 1831. She had married M. de Valebreque, a native of Burgundy, 
who died in 1828, and by whom she hadthreechildren. Madame Catalanihas 
left a fortune which is stated at about 332,000/. 


Angelica Catalani, who as an actress and singer enjoyed an universal repu- 
tation, was arative of Sinigaglia, in the neighbourhood of Rome, where she was 
horn, in the year 1784. Her father was a merchant, and lived in high respect- 
ability, out, from the incursions of the French, lost all his property. Very 
early in life Catalani was noticed by Cardinal Onorati, who, being delighted 
with the power and sweetness of her voice, recommended her to the Convent of 
Gubio, with such injunctions on its masters with respect to the care and atten- 
tion of their fair pupil's talents, as soon rendered her the accomplished subject 
of general conversation. During her residence in this house of learning and 
religious repose, the fame of her extraordinary voice brought persons from dis- 
tant parts of Italy to hear her sing. As a striking instance of the delight 
which the tones of her voice produced on her auditors at that period, it may be 
mentioned, that she was publicly applauded in the chapel of the Convent, when 
she sang with the nuns; which the Cardinal could by no other means prevent 
than by forbidding her performance in the church. 

At the age of 15 she left the Convent, when the unexpected revolution in 
her father’s affairs first induced her to become a public performer, for which 
purpose she went to Venice, where she made her first appearance on the 
boards of a theatre, at the early age of 15. She next proceeded to Milan, 
where she made her debut in an opera in which the celebrated Marchesi per. 
tormed, from whom she received instructions during her stay in that city. 
She remained for three years afterwards at Venice, and Mantua, when she 
was called to Lisbon, and during her sojourn there met Monsieur de Vale- 
breque, a very young officer in the French Hussars; and it is said that a pre- 
sentiment on first seeing each other produced the following remark :—* If 
ever | marry, that gentleman (meaning the young officer) will be my husband ;” 
and the same sen iment was expressed by M. de Valebreque. They were 
shortly after married, and passed many years together in uninterrupted hap- 
piness. On Madame Uatalani having signified her mtention of quitting Lisbon 
for Spain, the consort of the Prince Regent wrote a letter to her mother, the 
Queen of Spain, recommending Madame Catalani in terms of the strongest re- 
spect and admiration. 

On her arrival at the Court of Spain, Her Majesty received her with the 
most familiar kindness. Her reputation had then so far advanced io Spain, 
thatthe grandees of the Court fixed the prices of the first seat in the Opera at 
six ounces of gold, whichis equal to 21 guineas. From Spain Madame Cata- 
lani went to Paris, where she gave four concerts, which procured her (at in- 
creased prices) 24.000 francs. ‘The celebrity this accomplished artist had ac- 
quired in Italy and Lisbon soon reached England, and on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1806, she made her debut before a Loudon audience ax the Italian Opera in 
Semiramide, composed expressly for her by Portogallo. Her engagement was 
for one year, at a salary of 2,000 guineas; but by performances at the oratorios 
at Covent Garden Theatre avd other concerts she cleared upwards of 10,000/ 
in less than six months = In 1815 Madame Catalani quitted England for Paris. 
when the King of France granted her the patent of the Theatre Italian, and 
condescended to annex, by way of encouragement, an annual a}lowance of about 
7,000/. sterling. She continued for four years in the management, and gave 
alternate engagements to Paer and Spontini for conducting the musical depart- 
ment, From Paris she went to Berlin, where she was equally triumphant, and 
thence to Hanover, where she was received with much amenity by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge. She afterwards proceeded to Munich and 
Vienna, and, after many solicitations, undertook a voyage to St. Petersburgh, 
where she remained four months, and also met with the most unbounded suc- 
cess. In 1821 Madame: atalani returned to London, and immediately an- 
nounced @ concert in the Argyil-rooms, which was brilliantly attended In 
1822, Madame Catalani gave four conceris at the Argyll rooms, and in 1823 
sang at the York and Birmingham Festivals. In 1824 she was by express de- 
sire re-engaged at the Italian Opera, where her reappearance caused the 
greatest delight. She afterwards travelled again on the continent, and finally 
retired in private life in 1831, «nd died at her villa in the 60th year of her age, 
much regretted by those who had the benefit and advantage of her ac- 
quaintance. 





CANADA, 
[From the London Times of 2d inst. ] 


The news from Canada is interesting, and on the whole, encouraging. 
The “ responsible Governuent” men have moved and carried a short ar- 
gumentative address to the Governor-General, intended, no doubt, to convey 


ENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE: 











at once the fact of their own adherence to the ex-Minis try, and the conclusion 
that the principles on which that Ministry has been dismissed are wholly un- 
constitutional. ‘The attcmpt at arguing Sir Charles into self-condemnation was 
rsync abe agg ; the address-makers met their match. His Excellency 

The * Commons of Canada,” in ‘* Provincial Parliament assembled,” com- 
mence by humbly begging leave to repreeent their deep regret at the retire- 
ment of certain members uf the Provincial Administration. “on the question 
of the nicut of such members to be consultedon what the memorialists unhesita- 
tingly avow to be @ prerogative of the Crown intments to office ;”—and 
further, to assore the Governo:-General, “ that the advocacy” by tne ex-Min- 
isters ‘of this principle, entitled them to their confidence, being in strict ac- 
cordance with ' the resolutions of September, 1841. The address then proceeds, 
in “ most dutiful submission,” and ** with the utmost respect,” to “disclaim,” 
In @ negative form, * any desire that the heaa of the Government should be call- 
ed upon to enter into any stipulation as to the \erms upoa which a Provincial 
Administration may deem tt prudent(!) to aces pt or coniinue in office ;” and it 
concludes with a flourish about “ mutual confidence” and *‘ constitutional 
delicacy.” ‘ 

__ The resolutions, then, of 1841, in which the right of the Provincial Admin- 
istration to be consulted on official appomtments 1s enunciated and declared, 
form the sole solicitude of the Canadian Parliament—the communis termmus 
between them and the Governor-General,—in short, the charter, from which 
his alleged departure is the sole matter of com laint, the sole poi i 

natte pla point on which 
he is supposed to have differed with his late Ministry. 

What 1s Sir Charles’s snswer ?— 

Gentlemen,—I “ observe with concern” that you have made a very foolish 
blunder—you quite misapprehend my whole “ sentiments and views ; I recog- 
nize the resolutions of 1841, “as constituting the guide according to which the 
administraiion of the government of this province has since beon, and is to be 
conducted J entire'y concur in the second part of your address.” 

Short and sweet; and, we think we may add, decisive. The “responsible 

Government” men will not venture upon the Governor-General again without 
being more sure of their case aud of their man. And so Sir Charles prorogues 
the Parliament. 
But the extent of the advantages which the Governor-General now holds in 
poiat of reason and argument over the Uitra-Radical party will be beter under- 
stood and appreciated on a more specific statem: nt of the respective posilions 
of the two parties, and the points of difference between them. The Governor- 
General says, I adhere to the principles aid down by the resolut'ors of 1841 ; 
his opponents reply that this is all they want ; and they insinuate that Messrs. 
Lafontaine and Baldwin are the better interpreters of ‘hose resolutions. What 
then, are those resolutions! The first is this that— 

* Tie head of the Executive Government of the province, living within the 
limits of his government, the representative of the Sovereign, is responsible to 
the Imperial authority alone, put ‘hat neverthe’ess the macagement of our lo- 
cal affairs can only be conducted by him by and with the assistance, counsel, 
and information of subordinate officers in the province.” 

The second, that— 

“In order tu preserve between the different branches of the Provincial 
Parliament that harmony which is essential to the peace, welfare, and govern- 
ment of the province, the chief advisers of the representative of the Sovereign, 
constituting a provincial administration under him, ought to be men possessed 
of the confidence of the representatives of the people, thus affording a guarantee 
that the well understood wishes and interests uf the people, which our gracious 
Sovereign bas declared shali be the rule of the provincial Government, will on 
all occasions be faithfully represented and advocated.” 

Thus, “responsibility to the Imperial Government” is the first point, to 
which the ‘ council” of the local Administration is subordinate; and in that 
Administration it is requisite that the confidence of the Canadian people should 
be placed. 

Now for the question,—which of the two parties bas exceeded, and which abid- 
ed by, the principles here laid down? Our readers will, perhaps, be a little 
astonished at hearing the precise nature of the claim which the “ responsible 
government” men made on the strength of the provisions which we have thus 
quoted. It was neither more nor less than this,—to have a formal rience that 
all appointments should be made by the Council ; and that the discretion in giv- 
ing or reserving the Royal assent should also be pu: under limitations and re- 
strictions, and made in a certain way dependent upon the much-talked-of 
** responsibility” to the Canadian people. 

On the 24th of November we read, “ Messre. Baldwin and Lafontaine 
waited on Sir C. Metcalfe at his residence, and made a férmal demand that he 
should make no appointment without consulting the Council, and that in de- 
ciding after taking their advice he should make no appointment prejudicial to 
their influence.” 

This certainly is pretty well. It met, of course, with a flat refusal. The 
other cause of difference, we are told, was the reservation of the Secret So- 
cieties Bill for the consideration of the Imperial Government. Sir Charles’s 
answer was, ‘‘that if there were any function of government in which he is 
bound to act independently it is in giving the Royal assent to acts of Parlia- 
ment ” 

Now, we have lately had occasion to express our own views on the subject 
of ** responsible government ;” this working of the doctrine in practice having 
not only confirmed the accuracy of our observations, but gone beyond anything 
we could have anticipated. The very thing has happened which might have 
been expected ; notwo men, in speaking of ‘the responsible Goverument” of 
a colonial dependency, mean the same thing; and the ultra-advocates of the 
doctrine turn out to claim under it, as we ourselve declared that they must do, 
neither more vor Jess than total InDEPENDENCe —an actual domination over the 
Executive Government, quite incompatible with the prerogatives of the Im- 
perial Crown. 
How the extravagant claims made upon Sir C, Metcalfe are to be reconciled 
with the comparatively moderate exposition of the responsible Government 
doctrine which appears on the face of the resolutions of 1841, we certainly are 
ata losstoconceive. The word “responsible” is not used once in those reso- 
lutions in connexion with the people of Canada—it occurs only with reference 
to the Imperial Crown. ‘{ he confidence of the people in the Ministry is declared 
to be requisite ; but even the assistance and counsel of that Ministry are not 
required, except the condition be first complied with. that the Governor be 
“responsible to the Imperial Government aLone.” Yet, in the teeth of this, 
what do the present ex-Ministry of Sir C. Metcalfe now claim? A formai 
acknowledgment, and nothing less, that they, and they alone, shali name the 
provincial Administration. ‘This is their first demand : and the second is even 
greater, viz. that they should control the Royal prerogative of assenting to, 
or rejecting, the bills enacted by them. Not even the British House of Com- 
mons, not the Imperial Parliament itself, has ever laid claim to any such 
»wers as these. The voice of the Crown innaming its own advisers at home 
is not anempty shadow. It isstillan important power. Though notabsolute, 
it exists; and any proposal for a formal abolition of it would be scoute¢. And 
yet a provincial Legislature wou:d assume to themselves the whole of these 
powers, together with a control over the legislative power of the Crown, in 
derogation not only of the rights of the Qveen, bat also of the Imperial Par- 
liament. And this is “ responsible Government! ‘ 
Certainly, Sir C. Metcalfe was not far wrong in claiming to be himself the 
better observer of the constitution of 1841, and in insinuating that the framers 
of the address to him were not very clear in their apprehension either of his 
own views or of the charter, which they talked about so loudly and magnifi- 
ore Governor-General, however, has now exposed to the world what it is 
that these.propounders of abstract principles really mean by “ Responsible 
Government,’ —and he has further had the satisfaction of putting them com- 
pletely in the wrong, even on their own showing, and on the footing of their 
own charter, before the face of Eurcpe and America. It is clear, that Canada 
cannot be governed in connexion with this country on any terms Jess responsi- 
ble to England, or more responsible to the local democrats, than those of the 
sesolutions of 1841; we are convinced that Sir C. Metcalfe is the man to carry 
those resolutions vut, and to maintain their irrevocable rinaniry. 


From the London Globe, (Whig paper.) 

We cannot but feel some satisfaction (if misunderstanding must needs arise 
between the representative of the Sovereign and the representatives of the pre- 
sent or past majority of the Parliament in Canada) that it should have arisen 
on grounds about which there can be ‘ no mistake.’ 

Indeed the malcontent mimisters of Sir Charles Metcalfe seem to have felt 
the weakness of their own case, and the inadmissibleness of their own demands, 
since they durst not particularise them, and left it to the Governor-General to 
possess the Provincial Parliament with the facts. It clearly results from those 
facts, that the question now referred to the loyalty and good sense of the colony 
is, whether the representative of the British Sovereign there is to exercise any 
power at all; nay, whether the Sovereign herself is to retain the prerogative 
of sanctioning or rejecting any colonia] measures. It is the — in other 
words, whether Canada desires to retain her connection with Great Britain; 
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| ——Some of the Paris journals state, that a marriage had taken place between 


A British Governor, and British forces, cannot allow themselves 
anywhere to be treated as mere ants ; whatever reason there is for thejy 
—- must hold good for their efficient action; and all efficient action is 
possible, if even the most insignificant appointment must not be made by 
her Majesty’s representative, without leave of a local council, and even the 
most t measure (which happens also to be unconstitutional) must not 
be referred, before coming into operation, to the Imperial Crown and Legisla- 
tune repeat, it is pretty clear to us that the Canadian ex-ministers feel them- 
selves in the wrong. They would not, say, have disputed the Governor- 
General’s views in theory ;—but Sir Charles Metcalfe has shown clearly that 
they put forth pretensions in practice which implied a theory of their own, ut- 
terly ungrounded on the ‘ Resolutions of 1841.’ We think Sir Charles Met- 
calle has acted with the sense and spirit the world expect from him, in with- 
drawing all disguise from his acts, and motives of action; and we entirely 
subscribe to his objections ‘to the exclusive distribution of patronage wi 
views,’ and to the notion that ‘ responsible government,’ in any colony of 
reat Britain, can mean that ‘the Council is to be supreme, and the authority 
of the Governor a nullity.’ 


ie 
FRANCE.—OPENING OF THE CHAMBERS. 


The Session of the Chambers was opened on the 26th December last, by 
the King in person. Some account of the ceremonies observed will be found 
below. The following is his Majesty’s speech :— 

‘ Gentlemen Peers and Deputies, 

‘The t harmony between the powers of the state, and the loyal support 
which you have afforded to my Government, have yielded their fruit. Amidst 
the order maintained without effort and under the sway of the law, France 
displays with nce her fertile activity. The situation of all classes of 
citizens is improving and advancing. The effects of this prosperity will en- 
able us to restore between the expenditure and the revenue of the state, in the 
law of finance which will be shortly presented to you, a justly-desired equahi- 
sation. 


on the other. 


‘We can enjoy with security these blessings of peace, for it never was better 
secured. My relations with all powers are pacific and triendly. 

‘ Serious events have occurred in Spain and in Greece. Queen Isabella II, 
called so young to the cares of state, is at this moment the object of all my 
solicitude and of my most affectionate interest. I trust that the issue of these 
events will be most favourable to two nations well disposed towards France, 
and that in Greece as well as in Spain monarchy will strengthen itself by the 
mutual respect of the rights of the throne and of public liberty. The sincere 
friendship which unites me to the Queen of Great Britain, and the cordial un- 
derstanding existing between my Government and hers, confirm me in that 
confidence. oy : 

‘J have concluded with the King of Sardinia and the republic of the Equator 
and Venezuela treaties of commerce ; and I am negotiating with other states 
in several parts of the world treaties which, whilst protecting our national in- 
dustry and manufactures jn the security to which they are entitled, will open a 
new Career to their intelligent activity. : 

I have had the satisfaction of seeing the circle of my family enlarged by the 
marriage of my son the Prince of Joinville with the Princess Francisca, the 
sister of the Emperor of Brazil and the Queen ot Portugal. This union, by 
ensuring the happiness of my son, adds a consolation more to those which 
God has reserved to me. ; 

“Qur domirion in Algeria will soon be universal and tranquil under the 
command of experienced leaders, amongst whom I am proud to reckon one of 
my sons. Our brave soldiers combine with admirable constancy the fatigues 
of war with the labours of peace. 

“The necessary measures for the execution of the general system of rail- 
roads, and for various enterorises of national utility, shall be submitted to your 
deliberation. A bill rela‘ to secondary instruction will satisfy the wish of 
the charter for the freedo; f instruction by maintaining the authority and 
action of the state over public education. 

‘T behold, gentlemen, with profound gratitude to Providence, the honour- 
able position as well as the increasing aig td which our country enjoys. 
Always guided by our devotedness and our fidelity to France, I and my family 
have never had any other ambition than that of serving her well. It is the 
certainty of accomplishing that duty which has given me strength during the 
trials of my life, and which will to its end be my consolation and firm sup- 
port,” 





Summary. 


Master A. Harvey, a boy under nine years of age, has been lecturing on 
astronomy at Bath, and, it is said, with great success. By the decease of 
his mother, Sir E. L. Bulwer succeeds to the ancient mansion and estates of 
Knebworth, in Herts, to which she was heiress——.A French provincial pa- 
per says, “ According to the registers of the War-oflice, seven hundred thous- 
and Irishmen have died in the service of France.”——-The Augsburgh Gazette 
states, that the late eruption of Mount Etna has been most fatal—1 rsons 
have perished, and the hospitals are filled with wounded.——The Ojibbeway 
Indians had the honour of performing their war, pipe, and medicine dances 
before the Queen and Prince Albert, at Windsor Castle, on Wednesday se’en- 
night —— Messrs. Sturge, in their corn cireular for the last month, repeat their 
opinion that the last harvest was a deficient one, and there must be higher 
prices and large importations before the next——An Athens letter states, that 
the senior memberof the National Assembly at Greece, isin his 103d year. 








M. Berryer and the wealthy widow of M: Sommariva. 

A letter trom Constantinople states that the Sultan is learning the French 
language and | mh hy, and is very assiduous in the attaining of those ac- 
quirements. The Sultan’s pursuing these studies is endeavoured to be kept 
a secret amongst the Turks. 

The Manchester Courier states that Lord Francis Egerton has bought up 
the shares of the Manchester and Irwell Navigation, for nearly 400,000/.; and 
that he contemplates laying out 300,000/. in dee pee and improving the 
river, so as to make it admit,vessels of cohebterabte be en up to Tanchester. 

Mr. Thomas Thomas, of Pentycer:ig, who gave information which led to 
the arrest of several Rebeccaites, was found drowned in the river Brechfaedd, 
on Tuesday se’nnight, undar circumstances which led to the suspicion that he 
might have been murdered, but there was no evidence to jastify it before the 
coroner's jury. 

There is a young lady in Liverpool, who is only nineteen years of age, 
but who has already crossed the Atiantic twenty-eight times. The Grand 
Council of the Canton of Geneva has just adopted, by a great majority, the 
system of trial by uy for every kind of offence -——Don Carlos will not, it is 
said, now permit his son to marry Queen Isabella, as he hopes by a union 
with the Progresistas to place him eventually on the throne. In the hospi- 
tal at Gex, in France, on the 7th ult., a patient supposed to be dead was about 
to be buried, when a noise being heard im the coffin, the lid was removed, and 
the man taken out alive——Letters trom Singapore state that three persons, 
Chinese, had been carried off by tigers in a single week, and that the deaths 
from this cause average six in a month. The Morning Herald announces, 
as from authority, that until the Brazilians consent to negotiate on the basis 
of ‘humanity,’ ‘all their efforts to gain admission for their slave-grown pro- 
duce into this country must fail so long as a Conservative ministry is in 
power. it is confidently stated that an intimation has been conveyed to 
the Duc de Bordeaux that holding of levees for the reception of so many per- 
sons, subjects of an allied power, and his continued residence in this country, 

are not agreeable to the British Government. The intimation has, it is added, 
changed the plans of the Duc de Bordeaux,and will cause his early departure. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Orrice, Dec 22.—Tth Reg of Drag. Guards—Lieut-Col W M Mills, 
from h p, unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Brevet-Col A K C Kennedy, who exch; Ma- 
jor R Richardson to be Lt-Col by p, v Mills, who ret; Capt T Le Marchant 
to be Major by p, v Richardson; Lieut H Schonswar, to be Capt by p, v Le 
Marchant ; Cornet C G O'Callaghan, to be Lt by p, v Schonswar; J ‘TI’ Cra- 
mer, Gent, to be Cornet by p, v O'Callaghan; 3d Regt of Light Drags ; Cornet 
J H Travers to be Lieut without p, v Knowles, dec d; Cornet R Casement to 
be Lieut, without p, v Travers, whose prom, on the 24th Nov. 1843, has been 
cancelled; Ensign J D White, fm the Ph Ft, to be Cornet, v Casement. 15th 
Regt of Light Drags; Ty Spr: Jee, from the 57th Foot, to be Assist-Surg, 
v Bissett, who exch. 3d Regt of Foot; Serjt-Maj WC Collum, to be Ensign 
wp, v White, app to the 3d Lt Drags. 9th Foot; Ensign S Sievwright, to be 
Lieut by p, v Macleod, who ret. John Hanham, Gent, to be Ensign by p, 
Sievwright. 13th Foot.—Ens L H Bedford to be Lieut by Pp, Vv Penny, who 
retires; H Hogge, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Bedford; R B Stowards Gent. to 
be Ensign w p, v Wade, prom. ‘ ‘ 

15th Foot—W S$ Portal, Gent, to be Ensign, w p v Cooper, who resigns. 
16th Foot—S R L Lovell, Gent, to be Ensign without py Venables app tothe 
50th Foot. 21st Foot—Second Lieut A 3S Bolton, to be First Lieut w py 
Wrixon, dec ; R E Peddie, Gent, to be Second Lieut v Bolton. 29th Foot— 
E R Dobbs, to be Lieut w p v Mitchell, who rets; H R White, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by pv Dobbs. 32nd Foot—Lieut T Robyns, w be Capt by p y Dil- 

on, who rets; Ensign H D Weare, to be Lieut by p v Robyns—) Lawrie. 
Gent, to be ~— A} v Weare. 39h Foot—Lieut and Adjutant A Turner. 
from h p 3rd West India Regt to be Lieut v Colvill, app to the 29th Foot— 
Ensign J H Archer, 16'be Liew by p ¥--Turner, who rets; J M W Ensor, 







































Major by p v O'Neill, who rets ; Lieut J Harvey, to be Captain by pur vice 
Ferryman; Ensign J Robinson, to be Lieutenant by purchase, vice Harvey ; 
William Hanmer, Gentleman, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Robinsou. 
50th Foot—Ens C H Tottenham to be Lt w p v Green, dec; Ens T V 
Venables f’m the 16th Ft to be Ensv Tottenham. 55th Ft—Capt F 
per {’m the 98th Ft to be Capt, v Grimes who exch. 56th Ft—Lt S$ Oakley 
to be Capt, by p v Fosbrooke who ret; Ens H W Austin to Lt, by p v Oakley 
57th Fi Ase-Sarg T Bisset M D f’m 15th Lt Dgs to be Asst-Surg, v Jee who 
exch. 64th Ft—Lt G W P Bingham, f’m 78th Ft to be Lt, v Parker who exch. 
78th Fi—Lt W Parker f’m 64th Ft to be Lt, v Bingham whoexch. 86th Ft— 
W C Baird Gentleman to be Ensign, without pur vice Bowen deceased. 91st. 
Ft—A Barclay M D to be epee: any vice Stubbs, who resigns. 
97th Foot—Lieut D Craigie, to be Capt without p vice Lisle, dec Ensign T 
Biggs, to be Lieut v Craigie, HS J Vicars, Gent to be Ensign,v Biggs. 98th 
Foot—Capt H Grimes, from the 55th Foot, to be Capt v Whimper, who exch. 
Cevlon Rifle Regiment—Assist-Surg Stuart, from the Staff, to be Surgeon 
v Ewing, dec. Hospital Stafl—Assist-Surg J C G Tice, from 8th Foot, to 
be Assist-Surg in the Forces, v Stuart prom in the Ceylon Rifle Regt. ‘The 
under-mentioned Cadets, of the Hon the East India Company’s Service, to 
have the local and temporary rank of Ensign, during the period of their be- 
ing placed under the command of Lieut-Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, of the 
Royal Engineers at Chatham, for field instruction in the art of Sapping and 
Mining :—J H Dyas, Gent, A Fraser, Gent, C S Paton, Gent, Drum- 
mond, Gent, JC Harris, Gent, and P P LO’Connell, Gent. 
War Office, Dec. 29th.—6th Regt of Drag Gds—Lt J U Dickson, to be 
Capt by p v Scott, who ret; Cornet C J Bourchier, to be Lt by p_¥ Dickson ; 
C t Walker, Gent, to be Cornet, by p v Bourchier. 2d Regt of Drag Gds— 
Lt C Craven, to be Capt by p v Forleng, who ret ; Cornet F Phillips, to be 
Lt by pv Craven; F Hibbert, Gent, to be Cornet by p v Phillips. 11th Regt 
of Lt Drags—Lt T M L Weguelin, to be Capt by p v Sutton, who rets, Cor- 
net the Hon G J Noel, to be Lt by p v Weguelin ; Y Dallas, Gent, to be 
Cornet by p; Stafl-Surg of the Second Class P O Callaghan, M P to be Surg 
v Chambers, prom on the Staff. Ist (the Royal) Regt of F't.—Maj G Bell, to 
be Lt-Col by p v Deane, whose prom has been cancelled ; Capt T Aubin, fm 
h p 8th Gar Bat to be Capt v J Sampson, who exch; Ltthe Hon C D Plun- 
kett, to be i by pv Aubin, who ret; EnsignG G Carlyon, to be Lt by p 
v Plunkett; H Charlton, Gent, to be Ensign by p v Carlyon. 
Tih Ft—Sec Lt E R Forman, fm the 60th Ft, to be Lt, by p v Stephen, who 
ret. 8th Ft.—Ass’t-Surg J R Flennell, f’m the Staff to be Ass’t-Surg, v Tice, 
app to the Stafl. 10th Ft—Maj C L Wingfield, f’m h p Unatt, to be Major, 
v W M Wetenhall, who ex.; Capt T H Franks, to be Maj by p v Wingfield, 
who ret.; Lt J J Bull, to be Cpt, by pv Franks; Ens M C Singleton, to be Lt 
by pv Bull. 22d Ft.—Cpt R Williams, f’m h p Unatt, to be Cpt vice Brevet 
Maj A Myers, who ex.; Lt M W Goldie, to be Capt by p v Williams, who 
ret.; Ens] 8 B P Boileau, to be Lt by p v Goldie; J Baldwin, Gent, to be Ens 
by pv Boileau. 29th Ft.—Lt J Power, to be Cpt by p vice Nicolay, who ret. ; 
Ens J Johnston, to be Lt, vy Power; G St J Henderson, Gent, to be Ens by p v 
Johnston. 41st F'tt—Ers T A Rawlins to be Lt by p v Madden, who retires ; 
45th Foot—Capt G B Moultrie, from 75th Ft, to be Capt v Simeon, who 
exch; 46th Foot—Capt L M’Pherson, from h p unatt, to be Capt v J Richard- 
son; 66th Foot—Lt H J Turner, to be Capt by p v Winter, who ret; Ens G 
C Downman to Lt w p; Ens F W Astley, to be Liew by pv Turner; Lt J 
H Ross, to be Adjt v Maxwell, prom; 72d Foot—Ens A O Lord, to be Lt by 
p v Price, who ret; Ens W BO Campbell, from the 93d Foot, to be Ens v 
Lord; 75th Foot—Capt C Simeon, from 45th Foot, to be Capt v Moultrie, who 
exch; 78th Foot—Lt J R Lamert, to be Capt w p v Brevet Major T H Hem- 
mens, who ret on fp; Ens J M Hewson, to be Lt v Lamert; W H Maclean, 
gentleman, to be Ensign vy Hewson; 84th Foot—Ensign A M Cassan, 
to be Lieut w p v Swayne, super; G V Arbuckle, gent, to be Ens v Cassan. 
88th Foot—Capt D Herbert, from h-p unatt, to be Capt vO L Ormsby, who ex ; 
92d Foot—Ens F Nicoll, to be Lt, by p v Pratt, who ret; G Warrender, gent, to 
be Ens, by pv Nicoll; 3d W I reg—Lt D Lysons, from 1st Foot, to be Capt, by 
pv Seymour; Cape Mounted Riflemen—Serj-Maj W Hartshorn, from 24th 
Foot, to be Ens w p v O'Connell, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
Unattached—To be Maj, w p, Brevet Major G Dawson, from 73d Foot; to 
be Capt w p, Lt J R Nortod, from 15th Foot; Lt R Webster, from 99th Foot. 
Brevet—To be Majors in the Army, Capt T Aubin, of the Ist (the Royal) 
Regt of Foot; Capt R Williams, of the 72d Foot. 
Office of Ordnance, Dec. 29.—Corps of Royal Engineers—First Lieut W 
Yolland to be Sec’d Capt. vy Hope, placed on the Seconded List; Sec’d Lt. H 
Y D Scott to be First Lt. v Yolland. 
Office of Ordnance, Dec. 29—.Royal Reg of Artillery—Gent Cadet H 
A Smyth to be Sec’d Lt v Calder, prom; Gent Cadet P W Phillips to be 
Sec’d Lt v Pollock, prom ; Gent Cad’t E Moubray to be Sec’d Lt v Neville, 
prom ; Gent Cadet F H Chancellor to be Sec’d Lt v H F Strange, prom; Gt 
Cadet R H Carlyon to be Sec’d Lt v Willett, prom ; Gent Cadet HS Elliot to 
be See’d Lt v Fortescue, prom ; Gent CadetC Waller to be Sec’d Ltv W 
H Cox, prom ; Gent Cadet R K Freeth to be See’d Lt v O’Connell, prom; 
Gent Cadet C W Grey to be Sec’d Lt v King, prom; Gent Cadet kX M M 
Ommanney to be Second Lieut, vice Neill promoted ; Genleman Cadet 
F Palmer, to be Sevond Lieutenant, vice Clifford, promoted ; Gentleman Ca- 
det O H Gilbert to be Second Lieutenant vice Brettingham, promoted. 
Gent Cad F Vansittart to be sec Lt v Du Plat, prom; Gent Cad L G Pa- 
get to be sec Lt v M Adye, prom; Gent Cad R Phelips to be sec Lt v M- 
Queen, prom; Gent Cad H Mercer to be sec Lt v Franklin, prom; Gent 
Cad H A R Fitzgerald to be sec Lt v Hawkins, prom. Corps of Royal En- 
gineers—Gent Cad C S Hutchinson to be sec Lt y Cowper, prom ; Gent Cad 
H Wray to be sec Lt v Gibb, prom ; Gent Cad C Pasley to be sec Lt v Na- 
ier, prom; Gent Cad J Stokes to be sec Lt v Burtchaell, dec ; Gent Cad W 
R G Hickey to be sec Lt v Bake, dee. 
Admiralty, Dec. 26.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gents Cads J Crotchet and 


H N Gell to be sec Lts. 

From the London Gazettes. 
Horse-Gvarps, Dec. 8.—The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the 
recommendation of Field Marshal the commander-in-Chiet, to appoint John 
Blakiston, Esq., late Brevet Major ami Captain on half-pay of the 27th Foot, 
to be one of her Majesty’s Hon. Corps cf Gentlemen-at-arms, vice Shakeshaf, 
deceased. 
Sr. James’s Patace, Dec. 13.—The Queen has been graciously pleased, on 
the nomination of Lord Forester, to appoint John Gregory, Esq., to be one of 
Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Gray, who retires. 
Wurrenai., Dec. 18.—The Queen has been pleased to present the Rey. 
John M’Iver to the church and parish of Sleate, in the presbytery and Isle of 
Sky, vacant in consequence of the transportation of the Rey. Alexander 
M’ Iver, late minister thereof, to the parish of Dornoch. 

The Queen has also been pleased to present the Rev. Simon Frazer to the 
church and parish of Nigg, in the presbytery of Tain, and county of Ross, 
vacant in consequence of the Rev. Joen Macalister, late minister thereof, hay- 
ing ceased to be a minister to the Church of Scotland. 

Winpsor Castie, Dec, 23.—His Royal Highness Prince Albert has been 
pleased to appoint the Marquis ot Granby to be a Lord of the Bed-chamber 
in the room of Admiral Lord Colville, resigned. ; 

His Royal Highness has also been pleased to appoint Admiral Lord Colville 
tu be Extra Lord of the Bedchamber. : 

This Gazette contains a notice that the following place has been duly regis- 
tered for the solemnization of marriages therein :— 

Baptist Chapel, Shadbroke, Suffolk. : 

Downineo Strerr,Dec. 22.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Colonel 
Edmund Morris, companion of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, to 
be Civil Commissioner and Magistrate for the district of George, in the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Wuirenatt,Dec. 20,—The Queen has been pleased to present the Rev John 
James Campbell to the church and parish of Stonykirk in the presbytery of 
Stranraer,and shire of Wigtown,vacant in cunsequence of Rev. Robert M'Neil, 
late minister thereof, having ceased to be a minister of the Church of Scotland. 

Prizp Money.—Notice is hereby given to the officers and company of Her 

Majesty's ship Acorn, who were actually on board and entitled to share in the 
oceeds arising from the capture of the Portugus- slave vessel Dois Amigos, 
on the 28th of December, 1841, thata distribution will be made on Thursday, 
the 8th of January next, at No. 1, James-street, Adelphi, and where the lists 
will be recalled for three months.—-Flag. 37/. 193 6-4d. ; commander 71/. 4 
1-2d.; first class, 24/7, 753-4; fourth class,4/ 18s. 10 1-24.; fifth class,2/. 9s0 1 4d. 
d.;_sixth class, 1/. 12s, 8d.; seventh class, 16s. 4d. , 

Dec. 22. J. WOODHEAD, Agent. 

Notice is hereby given to the officers and company of Her Majesty’s ship 
Acorn, who were actually on board and entitled to share in the proceeds 
arising from the capture of the slave vessel Panceo, on the 9th of January, 
1840, that a distribution will be made on Thursday, the 8th of January next, 
at No. 1, James-street, Adelphi, and where the lists will be recalled tor three 
months :—Flag, 15/. 16s. 4d.; commander, 29/. 13s. 1 1-2d.; first class, 10/. 18s, 
4d.; second class, 6/. 11s.; third class, 3/. 5s. 6d.; fourth class, 2/. 3s. 8d.; fifin 
class, 1/. Is. 10d.; sixth class, 14s. 6d.; seventh class, 7s. 3 1-4d 

Dec. 22. J. WOODHEAD, Agent. 


MARRIED.—On Thursdav evening, 18th inst.. by the Rev. R. W. Balsh, Mr. Thomas 
Wardie, formerly of Neweaatle upon Ty:e, England, to Eliza, duu _hter of J. Wilks, 
Esq.. Worcester, England. 


DIED.—On Friday morning, the 5th inst.. at bis residence. Egiaptine Cottage, town- 
ship of Anderdon, Canada West, after a long and severe illness, Assistant Commissary 
General John Leggett, aged 53 years. 

January 25th. Reuben Withers, son of Euphame D. and Augustus W. Clason, |!r., 
aged five months. 1 : 

At Brooklyn, on Thursday, 25th inst:, Mrs. Elizabeth Edey, wife of the late Mr. Frere 











Gent, tobe Ensign by pv Archer. 44th Foot—Capt A H Ferryman, to be 


Edey, aged 60 years, 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Royal Mail steamer Britannia, arrived at Boston on Sunday last, has 
brought us London papers to the 4th instant, and we are happy to say that 
these, one and all, take occasion, vn the close of the past year, io point out 
the highly improved state of all branches of trade and commerce in England 
and Scotland, and the advance in the value of all property which had taken 
place there. Ner is the state of the public revenue less gratifying; it is such 
as to leave little doubt that Government will be able, at the close of the three 
years for which the Income Tax was enacted, to dispense with it altogether. 
We annex the copy of a letter from a London mercantile house of high 
standing in reference to these topies, and in confirmation of the views ex- 
pressed by the London press. 

In Ireland, matters remain unchanged. The public peace is undisturbed, 

and the great agitator and his adherents avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to exhort the people to continue quiet ; at least such is the appearance 
of things on the surface. Government sternly pursues the line of policy it 
seems to have adopted with much deliberation. Additions are still making 
to the military forces in the Island, and to the military defences; the State 
prosecutions are pushed on with all the vigeur which the forms of law will 
permit ; and as the 15th January, the day on which the trials are to begin, 
approaches, public attention is fixed on the result of the selection of the spe- 
cial jury. ‘The exact mode of making this selection, is stated te be as fol- 
lows :— 
The special panel, or as it is termed in the act of Parliament, the “ spe- 
cial jurors’ list,” is taken out of the jarors’ book in the following manner :— 
The sheriff, within ten days from the delivery of the jurors’ book to him, takes 
out of it the names of all persons who are sons of peers, and of all baronets, 
knights, magistrates, and of persons who have served, or have becn returned 
to serve the office of sheriff or grand juror at the assizes, and of all bankers, 
and of wholesale merchants, and of all traders possessed of personal property 
of the value of 5000/., and also the eldest sons of such several classes respect- 
ively. The sheriti then makes up a list of the above persons in their several 
classes, and sets them down in alphabetical order, and subjoins such list to 
the jurors’ book. He then prefixes to every name in the special list its pro- 
per number, beginning at the first as No. 1, and so on to the last name in the 
list. And finally, he marks cards, all as nearly as possible of the same size, 
with the several numbers, from first to last, and puts these cards so marked 
into a box, to be drawn from when striking a special jury. Sach is the spe- 
cial panel. We have heard that this panel for the year 1844 is likely to con- 
tain about 700 names. Its predecessor had only 388, or little more than halt’ 
the present number. 

‘ A special jury can be had on the application of either party in any suit, 
either civil or criminal, to the court in which the svit is earried on. ‘Upon 
the order so had, the officer of the court appoints a time and place for striking 
the special jury. The sheriff and attornies for the different parties are no- 
ticed to attend. The officer then, if required, counts the ecards and replaces 
them in the box, and draws out from it 48 cards numbered as we have before 
mentioned, and reads aloud the several names opposite the numbers. Ac- 
cordingly as the officer reads out each name, either party, if he has any ob- 
_— to make to the — so named, then makes it, and the officer then 

ears the objection and the evidence to sustain it, and deeides upon the validi- 
ty or invalidity of such objection. If he considers the objection sustained, he 
sets aside that name and draws another card instead of it from the box. The 
officer seems to be the final judge of the objection, and there is no appeal 
trom his decision. As soon as he has thus got 48 names unobjected to, or 
with objections overruled, he eeases to draw any more. He then gives a list 
of such 48 names to each party, who have twenty-four hours to consider of 
these names. 

“ After alapse of 24 hours the parties come again before the officer, and 
each side strikes off 12names. The Crown strikes the first name it dishikes, 
the traversers the second; the Crown again the next, then the traversers, 
and soontill each has got rid of 12; so that there remain but 24 names. 
These are then to be placed in a list in the order they are drawn out of the box, 
and in that order they are to be called on the day of trial. And the first 12 of 
these that, on the memorable 15th of this month, answer to their names, are 
destined to be the men to uy Daniel O’Connell and his co-conspirators !— 
Such are the provisions of the aet of Parliament passed in the session held the 
third and fourth years of William IV., an act brought in by the present Judge 
Perrin and Sir Michael O’Loghlen, the late Master of the Rolls.” 


Notwithstanding the care thus evidently taken to strike a jury which will be 
above extrinsic confederations, it seems to us it will be difficult to obtain one 
which will give an unanimous verdict, in a case where so much party and 
personal feeling is involved—perhaps, however, our opinion is formed on what 
we have seen going on around us—but be this as it may—if a verdict of guilty 
is not returned, Parliament will be in session, and we have no deubt that Sir 
Robert Peel will then ask and obtain the powers necessary to preserve that 
peace in an integral part of the empire, to which the ordinary powers of the 
law have proved inadequate. 

The Commissioners appointed by Government, to inquire into the state of 
the relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland, with a view to the adop- 
tion of measures which would remove this alleged prominent cause of dis- 
content, having been organized, are in the active prosecution of the duties 
assigned to them. Mr. O'Connell, of course, objects to the character of the 
members appointed on the commission, although in England, the selections 
were by all deemed unexceptionable. He probably, however, would not have 
been satisfied with anything short of a Commission of “ Repealers,” than 
which nothing could have been more in opposition to the intentions of her 
Majesty’s Government, or the interests of her empire. 

The festive season of Christmas has given rise to many schemes for the 
amelioration of the condition of the poorerclasses in Engiand, one of which 
we shall take occasion to notice ina future number, believing it to be very 
applicable to the state of the poorer classes in this city. We now advertto it, 
because it strikes us as an amiable trait in the character of our countrymen— 
though, perhaps, it isa natural one—that at a time of social enjoyment to 
themselves, they still look with sorrow to those less happily situated than 
themselves, 

An overland mail from India has reached England, but it brings nothing 
important, The Governor-General is said to be looking with an envious eye 
on the possession of the Punjaub, and Dost Mahommed, our great enemy 
in Cabul, had been shot. There is nothing positive, however, on this point. 
From China, the accounts are very encouraging. English Consuls had been 
appointed to the free ports in that empire, and the wade with them was 
increasing to an extent which surpassed all expactations. 

The French Chamber of Deputies had commenced its session and the 
Speech of the King of the French on its opening, will be found in a preced- 
ing column. The good understanding which it shows now exists between 
England and France, is a matter of universal satisfaction, at least in Eng- 
land. No apprehension of any disturbance of the general tranquillity of the 
world is entertained whilst these two great powers act in concert. The be- 
lief that Louis Philippe had conceived the idea of uniting one of his sons to 
the young Queen of Spain, appears destitute of any foundation, and the rep- 
resentetives of the two countries at Madrid seem destined to combine in 
their endeavours to restore tranquillity to Spzin. 

In that country, however, at present there is little prospect of the governing 
power attaining a command over the various elements of discord which 
exist. Clozaga had stoutly defended himself in the Cortes against the 
charges which the child-queen had been induced, it is said, by the Camarilla 
to bring against him, but at last, the fear of assassination had compelled him 
to fly to Portugal, where he was honourably received. The sitting of the 
Cortes has been suspended and General Narvaez is apparently determined to 
make the experiment of despotic military rules. The Queen Mother Christi- 
na had been invited to return to Madrid, but at the instigation of the French 
King had for the present declined to do so. Wedonot °~ air that at last 
the influence of England and France will restore peace to this country. 

Lord Wm. Paget, on the morning that the trial of the action brought b 
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him against the Eari of Cardigan was to take plac», withdrew the record, and 
hus stayed all further proceedings. 
Copy of a Letter fion London, ref.rred to above. 

The year which has just closed has been remarkable for the absence of 
all commercial excitement, and Tyade subjected to but few alterations, has 
gone en gradually acquiring increased vigour, until at length it has attained a 

ition of decided prosperity. The improved state of the country cannot be 

ter demonstrated than by referring to its condition at the close cf 1841, when 
the astounding fact was announced, that the depreciation in merchandize and 
manufactures, Mills, Machinery, Securities, &c., was fully equal to one hun- 
dred millions ; a fact cf fearful importance, not only from the diminution of 
capital it discovered, but from its effect upon credit, on which it exercised an 
influence universally felt. {t is very satisfactory, therefore, now to be able to 
state thatthe value of property which, at the close of 1842, evinced some 
symptoms of improvement, has during the last six months advanced with such 
prs eer speed, as to establish without doubt, the recovery of at least sixty 
millions out of the hundred millions, esttmated as the loss up to 1841; the na- 
tural consequence of which is, an improved tone of credit, great revival of 
confilence, and the bringing into a state of activity, property which had long 
been dormant. As an example of this, Railroad Shares may be instanced.— 
About thirty millions of these securities were held in 1842 inthe northem part 
of the country, of which Lancashire had the largest portion; many of them 
were then unsaleable, except at a sacrifice of thirty to forty per cent.; but the 
extensive transfers to the public generally which are now taking place, lead to 
the belief, that Lancashire alone has a very large amount of disposable capital 
to re-invest in trade. Mss ‘ 

Reverting to the condition of the country, the <‘elioration certainly bears 
the impress of permanency. Manufactures have received an impetus, which 
by the opening of new markets in the East, and the general improvement of 
home and foreign demand, they are likely to maintain. Large as the increase 
already isin Cotton manufactures, the Woollen trade has made a stride equally 
important. Fully ten million lbs. more wool have been taken for consumption 
in 1843 than in the preceding year, and China ‘will, to all appearance, afford 
a great opening for this branch of industry. The shipping interest, now so 
much depressed, must ultimately, although perhaps at a more distant period, 
obtain a share of the prosperity produced by the revival of our Foreign trade ; 
andaltogether there is no doubt that the period of extreme depression has passed. 

The bullion ip the Bank of England is fast approaching fourteen millions 
(having recently been increased by a large quantity of light sovereigns), and 
it will still be materially added to. The great accumulation of gold in the 
country has been variously accounted for: it is certain, however, that it does 
not so much arise from any balance of trade as from the return of capital, of 
whieh Great Britain was the dispenser of millions to Foreign nations in the 
shape of loans. The improved means of the ——— of those nations now 
enable thein to redeem a portion of the debt, and they are buying 7 their na- 
tional stocks to a large extent; even America has recently furnished an exam- 
ple of this, many of her States Bonds having been sent from hence and solé 
there ; and thus, from all quarters, gold flows back upon us. Money has con- 
tinued abundant throughout the year at an average interest of 2 percent. ; but 
no effect has hitherto been preduced upon the price of goods, although it has 
caused a marked improvement in the value of railway shares and public se- 
curities; there is no doubt that it is now taking a direction towards merchan- 
dize, which low prices and reviving prospects fully justify. 


CANADA. 

The intelligence concerning the disruption of the Franco-Radical cabinet in 
Canada, reachea London on the Ist inst., and produced less, much less sensation 
than we expected ; but in truth the course pursued by Sir Charles Metcalfe is so 
obviously constitutional and proper, and that followed by Messrs. Baldwin and 
Lafontaine so clearly the reverse of all constitutionality and propriety, that 
no rational man could hesitate in making up his opinion, Suffice itto say 
then that the London papers, as far as we have been able to observe, have pro- 
nounced an unequivocal and satisfactory verdict in favour of the Governor- 
Genera). The Tes is foremost in this act of political justice; it has analyz- 
ed the case with its characteristic ability and acumen, and in the course of 
twoor three articles has completely sifted the entire matter, not only in re- 
iation to the causes of the late break-up but the question ot Responsible Gov- 
ernment also. One of these able essays we have inserted, and claim for it 
particular attention. 

But the Times is not the only journal that has done justice to the course 
pursued by Sir Charles Metcalfe: the Globe, a staunch Whig paper, is equal- 
ly decided in tone and sentiment with its fellow-journal. We have copied its 
remarks ot the 2d inst., and recommend them to the careful perusal of every 
resident in the Colonies. It will be observed that the Globe pronounces the 
demand of Messrs. Baldwin and Lafontaine to be unconstitutional, and awards 
to the Governor due praise for resisting with so much promptitude the insidious 
encroachments of the revolutionary party on the rights and prerogatives of 
the Crown. Such also will doubtless be the course of the greater portion of 
the British journals ; nor can the public at large be less equivocal in the ex- 
pression of its opinion. Messrs. Hume and Roebuck may possibly prove a 
pair of exceptions to the general rule. 

It remains to be seen what view will be taken by her Majesty’s government, 
although very little doubt can exist upon the subject. Lord Stanley, we ima- 
gine, is by this time satisfied that the “ conciliation cordial” has been tried long 
enough. 

Within the last few years Canada has been twice in imminent danger of 
being lost to the British Crown, and has been twice saved by the loyalty and 
energy Of her Governors. Sir John Colbourne saved it, when in open rebel- 
lion, by the sword and the vigour of his military movements; Sir Charles 
Mevcalfe has saved it by his pen in his admirable addresses to the people, 
coupled with the wisdom and dauntless moral courage of hischaraeter. The 
former received the honour of the peerage for his exertions, and we trust the 
latter will in due time be rewarded with the same mark of royal favour. 

The accounts direct from Canada are of the most favourable kind; the 
popularity of Sir Charles Metcalfe and his late policy is the theme of unabated 
eulogy; but nothing more fully marks the wisdom of his measures than the 
letter of Mr. Isaac Buchanan, one of the most ardent reformers of the Upper 
Province. This letter, which first appeared in the Colonist, goes generally into 
the political affairs of the province, especially those that have recently been 
brought before the public. He shows most conclusively, that the views of 
Messrs. Baldwin and Lafontaine were of a revolutionary tendency, and that 
an adherence to them would lead to an early separation of the Colony from 
the mother country. Mr. Buchanan speaks the sentiments of a large propor- 
tion of the reformers, and his statements establish most incontestably that a 
division has taken place in that party, separating those who only ask for reform, 
and those who seek revolution. The advent of Mr. Buchanan’s letter then 
must be regarded as one of the most important events of the whole series, and 
we hai! it with unmingled satisfaction. 





CHINA—PROGRESS OF CIVILISATION. 

We piace before our readers to-day one of the most extraordinary docu- 
ments recorded in modern history. It is the reply of Keying, the Chinese 
High Commissioner, to Mr. Lay, the newly appointed British Consul at Can- 
ton. It appears that this gentleman had made some application to the Com- 
missioner in behalf of Mr. Coolidge, an American merchant, who is also the 
agent to a British firm at Canton. The subject of Mr. Lay’s application re- 
lated to the removal of some obstacles at present existing in matters of trade ; 
and akhough the Commissioner’s answer does not immediately remove the 
obstacles to trade of which Mr. Coolidge had complained, it distinctly admits 
that the late Hong merchants are no longer the . servants of. or under the dic- 
tation of the Chinese government; and could the pecuniary demand whieh is 
hanging over those individuals on behalf of the Imperial government only be 
adjusted to their satisfaction, or altogether removed, they would stand as mer- 
chants, in a position of independence ané stability, which they have never be- 
fore enjoyed at any period of our connection with China. 

We consider the document referred to as an extraordinary production be- 
cause itexhibits sucn an entire change in Chinese policy—such a departure 
from all its old jealousy and exclusiveness, that we can scarcely give credit to 
our senses while reading the letter before us. - 

We hail this bright beginning of an enlightened and liberal feeling on the 
part of the Celestials ; indeed, this mighty ‘portal of eastem commerce has 
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never before been so wilely opened as it has been by this declaration. And 
by whom, we would ask, has this salutary change been effected? By what 
means have the penetra’ia of Chinese prejudice and exclusiveness been invad- 
edand shaken? By English statesmen, and British arms! Who is to reap 
the benefit? Not England alone, butthe whole world! Keying very truly 
says in his letter that the principle of trading depends entirely upon a mutual 
willingness. “If a field of profit is to be reaped there is no occasion to beg 
people to reap it; they will certainly reap it of their own accord.” The con- 
clusion of this letter is also well worthy of remark, “ I do really night and day 
indulge in the fervent hop: of an improved commercial intercourse, beneficial to 
all parties,” 

If this expression deserves the credit of sincerity what may we not antici- 
pate for our commercial relations ? 

The present state of the political world is exactly favourable for the recep- 
tion of this important news. When we consider the friendly relations at 
present subsisting between England and France, and between each of those 
countries and the United States, and the growing assimilation of interest 
among them, it is impossible not to entertain the most lively hopes or to pre- 
dict a glorious future. 

We annex Keying’s letter as a document deserving general perusal. 


REPLY TO THE IMPERIAL COMMISSIONER. 

Keying of the Imperial Family, High Commissioner, Guardian of the 
Heir Apr arent, Viceroy of thetwo Kwang provinces, &c. &c., hereby sends 
this official reply. 

The honourable English Consul having officially stated to me, that the 
American merchant Coolidge has sent in a petition to be transmitted through 
him (the consul) of which the following is a copy. [Here follows a copy of 
Mr. Coolidge’s petition]. And this coming before me, it behoves me now to 
give the following reply : 

The new regulations for commercial iutercourse just agreed upon and 
settled, clearly state, ‘‘ That the Hong merchants are to be done away with, 
and, that hereforward the English merchants are to be allowed to deal with 
whatever merchants they please, there will be no occasion for officers of Govern- 
ment to interfere in the matter ;’ or words to that effect, which places the pre 
sent commercial intercourse on a very different footing from what it was previ- 
ously, when government merchants carried on trade in behalf of the foreign 
merchants of all nations. As regardsthe question or renting hongs and go- 
downs, the plenipotentiary of your honourable nation already communicated with 
us officially upon that subject, and we have an official reply, commanding the 
cidevant Hong merchants to rent such hongs or godows at just and fair prices 
(both parties being agreed therein,) as is recorded. 

But now the said merchant Coolidge, having set forth in his petition the va- 
rious difficulties of position, and his inability to extricate himself, if I, the said 
High Commissioner, were to abide by the strict letter of the regulations, and do 
nothing for him, it would not be acting upon a proper principle of kindness ; and 
yet the Hong merchants being abolished, these people are not now under the 
same constraint that they were when government merchants, if they like, or do 
not like, to buy or sell,—if they choose, or do not choose, to rent their hongs or 
godows, it depends entirely upon their own will and pleasure, they are exactly 
in the same position as English merchants, who may, or may not trade with 
whom they please. 

If we were to use any compulsion in the matter, not only would that be con- 
trary to every principle of reason and justice, but it would no less be attended 
with great inconveniences ; it would set the English and Chinese merchants at 
variance, and would throw infinitely more difficulties in the way of your com- 
merce. ‘Therefore, the utmost we can do under present circumstances, is to de- 
pute a special officer to call upon the late Hong merchants, and admonish them 
upon the subject ; and further, we shall issue a proclamation, showing the late 
Hong merchants and the new free-trading merchants that they should on one 
and the same principle proceed to do business, hoping thereby to widen the door 
of communication. 

Forasmuch I, the Imperial Commissioner, now reply to the honourable Con- 
sul, that he may act in conformity, and at the same time impress upon the Eng- 
lish merchants, that the principle of trading depends entirely upon a mutual will- 
ingness. If a field of profit is to be reaped there is no occasion to beg people 
to reap it; they will certainly reap it of their own accord. The English mer- 
chants and others must carry on their business with our native merchants in a 
spirit and according to a sense of justice, laying their plans for a long continu- 
ance of beneficial intercourse ; and thus, it is hoped, that day by day the aspect 
of affairs may brighten, and all kinds of goods expand in their consumption. Al- 
though I have nomeans of looking after such matters in behalf of the foreign 
merchants, yet I, the Imperial Commissioner, do really night and day indulge in 
the fervent hope of an improved commercial intercourse, beneficial to all parties. 
An important official reply.—Toukwang, 231 year, 7th intercalary moon, 32d 
day. (Sep.15th, 1843.) (A true translation,) 

(Signed. 
(True copy.) 
To Mr. Lay, H. B. Me Consul at Canton. 


Rosert Tuom. 
Ricuarp Woosnam. 





Weare sorry to see that Dr. Johnston, Surgeon of H.M.S. Warspite, died 
at Lisbon in the latter end of December. While dissecting a corpse at the 
hospital of Saint Joseph, he accidentally cut his finger; the wound festered 
and inflamed, a gangrene soon came on, and in less than a week he was a 
corpse himself. 

Great abundance continues to prevail in the London Stock markets. Stocks 
are higher than they ever have been. Three per cents reduced, are quoted at 
97 3-4 to 7-8. Three anda half per cents rednced, 102 1-4 to 3-5. Exchequer 
Bills, 68 a 70 premium. 

We give in a preceding column an obituary notice of the late gallant Lord 
Lynedock. The ex-King of Holland expired at Berlin onthe 12th ult. His 
property is stated to amount to twelve millions sterling. 





NEW YORK VOCAL SOCIETY. 


The first Concert of this new Society was given at the Washington Hall, 
last week. Some four or five hundred of the elite of the city were present, 
and, if we may judge from their outward expressions, received the most un- 
qualified delight from the performance. 

This Society was established some five or six months since by the young 
musicians of the city, for the purpose of rendering some justice to the Vocal 
works of the great dead and living masters. There is no society of the kind 
in the city; no body of performers capable of singing any of the greater 
compositions, and, consequently, without the Vocal Society, this branch of 
music would be entirely unrepresented. 

It is a notorious fact that the glorious music of the English school is entirely 
unknown in this country except to a few individuals whose refined taste and en_ 
thusiastic love of the Glee and Madrigal schools have led them to search out 
the beauties by which they have been repaid most amply for their labour 
The splendid Church Music, the Anthems, Motettes, &e. &c., the enormous 
collection of Glees, Madrigals, &c., have yet to be heard by the public, and 
have only to be heard to be most enthusiastically admired. Fine selections 
from these works will be given at the various Concerts of the Society, and in 
a manner worthy of the subject. This fact alone should be sufficient to re- 
commend it to the public, and ensure it extensive patronage, 

We give the programme. 

Parr I. 

Madrigal—*‘ Down in a flow’ry vale,” Fesia 1541 

German Chorus—“ True Sword,” Weber 

Madrigal—“ Sweet Honey-sucking bees,” Wylbye 1609 

Septuor—Pianoforte, Flute, Oboe, Horn, &c. &c. 


Messrs, Schartenberg, Kyle, &c. Hummel 
Madrigal—Out upon it [ have lov’d 

Glee and Chorus—Shades of the Heroes 

Loder, Milon, Numson, Leach, and Kyle T. Cooke 
Madrigal—“ Flora gave me fairest flowers Wylbye 


Parr IL. 


Madrigal—‘ Stay, limpid stream” Marcuzio 1550 
Glee and Chorus—“ When winds breathe solt Webbe 

Mrs. Hardwicke, Messrs. Peterschen, Taylor, Comes, and Rogers 
Madrigal—* The Silver Swan” O. Gibbons 1580 
Quintette—Flute, Oboe, Clarionet, Horn, and Bassoon Reicha 
Madriga —“ Now is the month of Maying.” 


The first Madrigal was most exquisitely sung ; the composition simple, the 





melody sweet and flowing throughout, and the effect is gained by the sudden 























transitions from forte to piano, and from piano to forte. This great desidera- 
tum, whether it be in an instrumental or vocal piece, was executed to perfec- 
tion, and gave certain evidence of careful drilling, and individual attention 
of the members themselves to the spirit of the musicians. This was enthu- 
siastically encored. 

Korner’s “ Sword Song,” music by Weber, though a bold and spirited com- 
position, is unsuited to, and ineffective, in a Concert room. It requires the 
feelings to be under a strong excitement to respond to its sentiment. 

The next Madrigal is a fine composition, full of masterly conterpoint and 
exquisite thought, worked out in a delicious manner—keeping the ear up to 
the highest pitch of pleasing excitement by its prolonged closes upon the 
words, “ Ah, there you die.” Nothing can be more beautiful than the effect 
of this Madrigal; it is in truth the perfection of its class. It was most admi- 
rably executed. 

“ Shades of the Heroes” is a fine composition, and the effect of the Chorus 
was grand in theextrem:. The Glee part was by no means as well sung as 
we anticipated ; there had evidently been less care bestowed upon its getting 
up, than upon the rest of the pieces. 

Madriga!l—“ Out upon it I have lov’d,”—a quaint and curious composi- 
tion, but neither catching nor effective to the general public. 

The Septuor, which had been delayed in expectation that the horn-player 

would arrive—two were asked to make sure—now took place, Mr. Timm, 

with his usual kindness, having consented to play the horn part upon thetrom- 

bone! The difficulty of this feat will be appreciated by musicians, and Mr. 

Timm will gain the praise he deserves. Mr. Scharfenberg played with his 

accustomed excellence ; always graceful, clear, and firm. He shone on this 

occasion to great advantage, for the instrument he played on—one of Stodart’s 

—was one of the most beautiful we have yet heard this side of the Atlantic. 

The fulness, richness, and brilliancy of its tone, was the general remark of the 

audience. ‘The instrumental portion of the Septuor was by no means whatit 

should have been, but there were, we understand, some alterations made in the 
persons who were to play it, and criticism would consequently be unjust to 
those who undertook to play it almost at sight. 

Tne Madrigal, “ Flora gave me,” another exquisite composition by Old 

Wylbye, concluded the first act. The melodious character of this work and 

the admirable way in which it was executed, drew forth another tumult uous 
encore. 

The Madrigai in the second part, “Stay, Limpid Stream,” and the “Silver 
Swan,” the first by Marcuzio, and the last by O. Gibbons, are of the highest 

order of Madrigal] writing, containing less catching melody than many of the 
others, but remarkable forthe richness ofthe harmony and rigid adherence to 

the rules of composition. Many place “the Silver Swan” atthe head of all 

Madrigals, and though we do not coincide with this opinion, not but 
confess to its surpassing beauties, 

The Glee and Chorus ‘‘ When winds breathe soft,” was accordingly well 

executed; due attention was given tothe lights and shades ; the voices blended 
well together, and the singers seemed to understand well what they were doing. 
It was loudly encored, and was still better sung at the repetition than at the 
first time. 

The wind instrument Quintette was obliged to be omitted in consequence 
ofthe absence of the Horn player, butto fill up its place the first Madrigal 
was, by request, repeated, and with increased effect, for it was called for 
again. 

The concert concluded with that charming and merry Madrigal “ Now is 
the Month of Maying,” which was beautifully sung, and formed am excellent 
finish to a truly intellectual and delightful evening. 

It gave us exceeding pleasure to see so distinguished a citizen as Fanning 
C. Tucker, Esq., taking so warm and lively an interest in the performance, 
As president of the Society he fulfilled his duties to the letter. 

The second Concert will take place early in February when, in addition to 
other performances, those splendid works, the 42d psalm by Mendelsohn and 
the 8th psalm by Spohr, will be performed. 

We earnestly advise those lovers of true Music, who have not yet subseri- 
bed, to do so at once, lest the subscription list should be filled, and they be de- 
prived of much gratification. oo 

Mr. W. A. King’s Concert.—This gentleman, who is so favourably known 
to the musical public, announces a Concert at the Apollo Rooms this even- 
ing. The list of the vocal and instrumental performers who will assist Mr. 
King on this occasion, embraces the names of Mrs. E. Loder, Mrs. W. A. 
King, Miss Watson, Kyle, and Phillips, besides a number of others of un- 
doubted merit. Mr. Timm, without whom no Concert seems complete, pre- 
sides at the Piano Forte. —_ 

*,* The little Hucues gave another Concert on Tuesday in the large room 
at the Shakspeare Hotel. They went through their usual performances on the 
harp, violin, &c., and were assisted by Mrs. Page, the vocalist, Signor Bini, 
on the guitar, &e. The room was well filled, and the entertainments gave 


mush satisfaction. sti 
A Curistmas Caror,in Prose, seinc a Guost Story or CuristTMas, BY 


Cuartes Dickens.—Messrs. Harpers have re-published at the low price of 6 
cents, this admirable brochure, which is marked by all the distinctive traits of 
the author’s style of writing. They have also issued in contiuuation the 4th 
number of Gibbon’s Rome, and the 8th of McCulloch’s Universal Gazetteer. 

Tue Waic AtManack For 1844, is issued by Messrs. Greeley and McE]- 


rath. many 
THE ALBION GALLERY. 
The Albion Gallery is a large and splendid work, got up on the plan of the 


annuals. It consists of seven of the best plates published for the Albion with 
biographical notices and letter press descriptions. The plates are Queen 
Victoria, Westminster Abbey, the Duke of Wellington, Ellen Tree, the New 
Parliament House, Buckingham Palace (the London residence of the Queen), 
and Washington, (small plate) the whole forming an appropriate work for the 
drawing table. Persons subscribing for the Albion and paying one year in 
advance, will receive a copy of this work without charge. 

*,* The gallery will in any case be substituted for the large plate of 
Washington should the subscribers prefer it. 


*,* The great influx of British and Continental! intelligence brought by the 
steamer obliges us to postpone many articles of local interest. They will re- 
ceive our attention next week, together with notices of new publications, &. 


*,* Mr Packenham, the new Minister from Great Britain to the United 
States, will come out in H. M. Ship Vestal, 26 guns, Capt. Charles Talbot. 
She is one of Capt. Symonds’ build, with wide beam, good quarters and capi- 
tal sailing qualities. She was constructed under the :mmediate superintend- 
ance of Capt. (now Sir William) Symonds, and will probably attract the at- 
tention of the naval architects of this country. She may be expected very 
shortly, as we learn from good authority; and will, it is understood, come direct 
to New York. : —_—_ 

+*,* Our readers will find in to-day’s impression a comprehensive memoit 
of the life and eminent services of Lord Lynedoch. The memoir, however 
omits one of the most important events of his life, viz. his remarkabe re- 
pulse before the fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom in Holland. 


ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 

TE have already mentioned that in addition to the Great Western, of 1700 tons, 
\ / we are to have, during the coming season, the Great Britain, 3500 tons, plying 
betwen Liverpool and this port. Their days of the departure from the two places wil. 
be as follows :—Journal of Commerce. 





FROM LIVERPOOL. FROM NEW YCRK. 
Great Western....Saturday, 27th April | Great Western....Thursday, 23d May 
Great Britain...... Saturday, 25th May Great Britain......Thursday, 20th June 
Great Western....Saturday, 15th June Great Western..... Thursday, 11th July 
Great Britain......Saturday, 13th July Great Britain....... Thursday, Sth August 
Great Western. ...Saturday, 3d August | Great Western..... Thursday. 29th August 
Great Britain...... Saturday, 31st August | Great Britain....... Thursday, 26th Sept’r 
Great Western....Saturday, 2ist Sept’r | Great Western... .. Thursday, 17th October 
Great Britain...... Saturday, 19th Oct Great Britain.....- Thursday, 14th Nov’r 

Great Western....-Thursday, 5th Dec’r 


Great bien ogngewneng') 4 %th Nov 
The fares by both ships, it is announced, will be at reduced rates. 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


Continued from page 44. 


As soon as he was well enough to talk without fatigue, Martin consulted 
him upon a project he had in his mind, and which a few months back he 
would have carried into execution without troubling anybody’s head but his 
own. 

‘ Ours is a desperate case,’ said Martin. ‘Plainly. The place is deserted ; 
its failure must have become known ; and selling what we have bought toany 
one, for anything. is hopeless, even if it were honest.’ We left home on a mad 
enterprise, and have failed. The only hope left us ; the only one end for which 
we have now to try, is to quit this settlement for ever, and get back to England. 

y how! Only to get back there, Ma_k.’ 

‘That's all, Sir, returned Mr. Tapley, with a significant stress upon the 
words: ‘only that!’ 

‘Now, upon this side of the water,’ said Martin, ‘we have but une friend 
who can help us, and that is Mr. Bevan.’ 

‘| thoughi of him when you was ill,’ said Mark. 

‘ But for the time that would be lost, I would even write to my grandfather,’ 
Martin went onto say, ‘and implore him for money to free us from this trap 
into which we wereso cruelly decoyed. Shall 1 try Mr. Bevan first ? 

‘ He’s a very pleasant sort ofa gentleman,’ said Mark. ‘I think so.’ 

‘The few goods we bought here, and in which we spent our money, would 
produce something if sold,’ resumed Martin ; ‘and whatever they realise shall 
be eid him instantly. But they can’t be sold here.’ 

 There’s nobody but corpses to buy ’em,’ said Mr. Tapley, shaking his head 
with a rueful air, ‘ and pigs.’ 

‘Shall I tell him so, and only ask him for money enough to enable us by the 
cheapest mvans to reach New York. or any port from which we may hope to 
get a passage home, by serving in any capacity? Explaining t» him at the 
same time Sow Iam connected, and that [ will endeavour to repay him, even 
— my grandfather, immedia‘ely on our arrival in England ?’ 

‘Woy to besure ’ said Mark: ‘he can only say no, and he may say yes. If 
you don’t mind trying him, Sir—’ 

‘Mind!’ exclaimed Martin. ‘I am to blame for coming here, and I would 
do anything to get away. I grieve to think of the past. If I had taken your 
opinion sooner, Mark, we never should have been here, I am certain.’ 

Mr. Tapley was very much surprised at this admissior, but protested, with 

vehemence, that they would have been there all the same ; and that he 
es his heart upon coining to Eden, from the first word he had ever heard 
of it. 

Martin then read him a letter to Mr. Bevan, which he had already prepared. 
It was trankly and ingenuously written, and described their situation without 
the least concealment; plainly stated the miseries they had undergone; and 
preferred their request in modest but straight-forward terms, Mark highly 
commended it; ani they determined to despatch it by the next steamboat going 
the right way, that might call to take in wood at Eden,—where there was 
plenty of woud to spare. Nut knowing how to address Mr, Bevan at his own 
place of abode, Martin superscribed it to the care of the memorable Mr. Nor- 
ris of New York, and wrote upon the cover an entreaty that it might be for- 
warded without delay. 

More than a week elapsed befure a boat appeared; but at length they were 
awakened very early cne morning by the high-pressure snorting of the ‘ Esau 
Slodge:’ named after one of the most remarkable men in the country, who had 
been very eminent somewhere. Hurrying down to the landing-place, they got 
it safe on board ; and waiting anxiously to see the boat depart, stopped up the 

ngway: an instance of neglect which caused the ‘Capting’ of the Esau 

lodge to ‘ wish he might be sifted fine as flour, and whittled small as chips; 
that if they didn’t come off that there fixing, right smart too, he’d spill ’em in 
the drink ;’ whereby the Capting metaphorically said he’d throw them in the 
river. 

They were not likely to receive an answer for eight or ten weeks at the ear- 
liest, {nthe meantime they devoted such strength as they had, to the attempt- 
ed improvement of their land; to clearing some of it, and preparing it for usetul 
purposes. Monstrously defective as their farming was, still it was better than 
their neighbours’; for Mark had some practical knowledge of such matters, 
and Martin learned of him; whereas the other settlers wio remained upon 
the putrid swamp (a mere handful, and those withered by disease), appeared 
to have wandered there with the idea that husbandry was the natural gift of 
all mankind. ‘They helped each other after their own manner in these strug- 
gies, and in all others; but they worked as hopelessly and sadly as a gang of 
convicts in a penal settlement. 

Often at night when Mark and Martin were alone, and lying down to sleep, 
they spoke of home, familiar places, houses, roads, and people whom they 
knew; sometimes in the lively hope of seeing them again, and sometimes 
with a sorrowful tranquillity, as if that hope were dead. It wasa source of 
great amazement to Mark 'Tapleyto find, pervading all these conversations, a 
singular alteration in Martin. 

‘I don’t know what to make of him,’ he thought one night, ‘he ain’t what I 
—— He don’t think of himself half as much, I'll try him again, Asleep, 
Sir 
‘No, Mark.’ 

‘ Thinking of home, Siz ?’ 

‘Yes; Mark.’ 

‘So wasI, Sir. 1 was wondering how Mr. Pinch and Mr. Pecksniff gets on 
now.’ 

‘Poor Tom!’ said Martin, thoughtfully. 

*Weak-minded man, Sir,’ observed Mr. Tapley. 
nothing, Sir. ‘Takes no care of himself?’ 

‘I wish he took a little more, indeed,’ said Martin. ‘Though I don’t know 
why I should. We shouldn’t like him half as well, perhaps.’ 

‘He gets put upon, Sir,’ hinted Mark. 

* Yes,’ said Martin, after a short silence. ‘ Zknow that, Mark.’ 

He spoke so regretfully, that his partner abandoned the theme, and was 
silent for a short time, until he had thought of another. 

‘ Ah, Sir!’ said Mark, with a sigh. ‘Dear me! You've ventureda good 
deal for a young lady’s love!’ ‘ 

‘Ttell you what. I’m not so sure ofthat, Mark,’ was the reply : so_ hastily 
and energetically spoken, that Martin sat up in his bed to give it. ‘I begin 
to be far from clear upon it. You may depend upon it, she is very tnhappy. 
She has sacrificed her peace of mind; she has endangered her interests very 
much; she can’t run away from those who are jealous of her, and opposed to 
her, as I have done. She has to endure, Mark; to endure without the possi- 
bility ot action, poor girl! 1 begin to think she has more to bear than ever [ 
had. Upon my soul Ido!’ 

Mr. Tapley opened his eyes wide, in the dark ; but didnot interrupt. 

‘ And I'll tell you a secret, Mark,’ said Martin, ‘since we are upon this sub- 
ject. That ring—’ 

‘Which ring, Sir?’ Mark inquired: opening his eyes still wider. 

‘That ring she gave me when we parted, Mark. She bought it; 
bought it; Knowing I was poor and proud (Heaven help me! Proud ') and 
wanted money.’ 

‘Who says so, Sir? asked Mark. 

‘Tsay so. Lknowit. I thought of it, my good fellow, huudreds of times, 
while you were lying ill. And like a beast, | took it from her hand, and wore 
it on my own, and never dreamed of this at the moment when I parted with it, 
when some faint glimmering of the truth might surely have possessed me! 
But it’s late” said Martin, checking himself, and you are weak and tired, 
heat” You only talk to cheer me up. Good night! God bless you, 

ark! 

* God bless you, Sir! But I’m reg’larly defrauded,’ thought Mr. Tapley. 
turning round with a happy face. ‘It’s aswindle. Inever entered for this 
sort of service. There'll be no credit in being jolly with him!’ 

The time wore on and other steamboats coming from the point on which 
their hopes were fixed, arrived, to take in wood; but still no answer to 
the letter. Rain, heat, toul slime, and noxious vapour, with all the ills and 
filthy things they bred, prevailed. The earth, the air, the vegetation, and the 
water that they drank, all teemed with deadly properties. Their fellow-pas- 
senger had lost two children long befure; and buried now her last. Such 

things are much too common to be widely known or cared for. Smart citi- 


—— rich, and friendJess victims smart and die, and are forgotten. That 
is all. 


At last, a boat came panting up the ugly river, and stopped at Eden.— 
Mark was waiting at the wood hut, when it came, and hada letter hand- 
ed tohim from onboard. He bore it off to Martin. They looked at one 
another trembling. 

‘Itfeels heavy,’ faltered Martin. And opening it, a little roll of dollar-notes 
fell out upon the ground. 

What either of them said, or did, or felt, at first, neither of them knew. 
All Mark could ever tell was, that he was at the river’s bank again out 
of breath, before the boat had gone, inquiring when it would retrace its track, 
and put in there. ; 

The answer was, in ten or twelve days: notwithstanding which, they began 
to get their goods together and to tie them up, that very night. When this 

of excitement was passed, each of them believed (they found this 
out, in talking of it afterwards) that he would surely die before,the boat 


They lived, however, and it came, after the lapse of three | R 
onan autumn day, they stood upon her Teck. ong weeks. A 


‘Courage! We shall meet again!’ cried Martin 
thin figures on the bank. ‘Jn the old world |’ , 


‘Plays the organ for 


waving his handto the 








‘Or inthe next one,’ added Mark below his breath. + Tosee them standing 
side by side, so quiet, is a’most the worst of ail !” 

They looked at one another, as the vessel moved away, and then looked 
backward at the spot from which it hurried fast. Tbe log-house, with the open 
door, and droopiug trees about it; the stagnant morning mist, and red sun, 
dimiy seen beyond; the vapour rising up from land and river; the quick 
stream making the loathsome banks it washed, more flat and dull : how often 
they returned in dreams! How often it was happiness to wake, and find them 
Shadows that had vanished ! wv 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN WHICH THE TRAVELLERS MOVE HOMEWARD, AND ENCOUNTER SOME 
DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS UPON THEIR WAY. 

Among the passengers on board the steam-boat, there wasa faint gentleman 

sitting on a low camp-stool, with his legs ona high barrel of flour, as if he 

were looking at the prospect with his ankles; who attracted their attention 

speedily. 

Pie had straight black hair, parted up the middle of his head, and hanging 
down upon his coat; a little fringe of hair upon his chin; wore no neckcloth; 
a white hat; asuit of black, long in the sleeves, and short in thelegs ; soiled 
brown stockings, and laced shoes. His complexion, naturally muddy, was 
rendered muddier by too strict an economy of soap and water: and the same 
observation will apply to the washable of his attire, which he might 
have changed with comtort to himself, and gratification to his friends. He 
was about five-and-thirty; was crushed and jammed up in a heap, under 
the shade of a large green cotton umbrella; and ruminated over his tobacco- 
plug like a cow. ' 

He was not singular, to be sure, in these respects; for every gentleman on 
board appeared to have had a difference with his lavndress, and to have lefi off 
washing himself inearly youth. Every gentleman, too, was perfectly stopped 
up with tight plugging, and was dislocated in the greatcr part of his joints. 
But about this gentleman there was a peculiar air of sagacity and wisdom, 
which convinced Martin that he was no common character; and this turned 
out to be the case. ; i730 } 

‘ How do you do, Sir?’ said a voice in Martin's ear. 

‘ How do you do, Sir ? said Martin. ; 

It was a tall thin gentleman who spoke to him, witha carpet-cap on, and a 
long loose coat of green baize, ornamented about the pockets wit black vel- 
vet. 

‘You air from Europe, sir?’ 

‘1 am,’ said Martin. ; 

: ir fortunate sir. 

Martin thought so too: but he soon diseovered that the gentleman and he 
attached different meanings to this remark. C 

‘You air fortunate, sir, in having an opportunity of beholding our Elijah 

r sir.’ 

“> Elijahpogram ! said Martin, thinking it was all one word, and a 
building of some sort. 

‘Yes, sir.’ . j : 

Martin tried to look as if he understood him, bat he couldn't make it out. 

‘Yes, sir,’ repeated the gentleman, ‘ Our Klijah Pogram, sir, is, at this 
minute, identically settin’ by the en-gine biler.’ 

The gentleman under the umbrella put his right forefinger to his eyebrow, 
as if he were revolving schemes of state. 

‘That is Elijah Pogram, is it?’ said Martin. 

- Yes, sir,’ replied the other ‘ That is Elijah Pogram. 

‘Dear me!’ said Martin. ‘I am astonished.’ But he had not the least 
idea who this Elijah Pogram was; having never heard the name in all his 
ar the biler of this vessel was Toe bust, sir,’ said his new acquaintance, 
‘and Toe bust now, this wou'd be a festival day in the calendar of despot- 
ism ; pretty nigh — , Sir, in its effects upon the human race, our Fourth 
of glorious July. Yes, sir, that is the Honourable Elijah Pogram, Member 
of Congress; one of the master-minds of our country, sir. ‘There is a brow, 
sir, there !’ 

‘Quite remarkable,’ said Martin. 

‘Yes sir. Our own immortal Chiggle, sir, is said to have observed, when 
he made the celebrated Pogram statter in marble, which rose so much con- 
test and preju-dice in Europe, that the brow was more than mortal. This 
was before the Pogram Defiance, and was, therefore, a pre-diction, cruel 
8 ty 

What is the Pogram Defiance ? asked Martin, thinking, perhaps, it was 
the sign of a public house. 

‘ An o-ration, sir,’ returned his friend. ; : 
‘Oh! to be sure,’ cried Martin. ‘What am I thinking of! It defied— 
‘jt defied the world, sir, said the other gravely. ‘ Defied the world in 
gen’ral to com-pete with our country upon any hook; and develop'd our in- 
ternal resources for making war upon the universal airth. You would like 
to know Elijah Pogram, sir? 

‘If you please,’ said Martin. 

‘Mr. Pogram,’ said the stranger—Mr. Pogram having overheard every 
word of the dialogue —‘ this is a gentleman from Europe, sir; from England, 
But gen’rous ene-mies may meet upon the neutral sile of private life, I 
think.’ 

The languid Mr. Pogram shook 
figure that was just running down. 
one that was just wound up. } : ; : 
‘Mr. Pogram,’ said the introducer, ‘is a public servant, sir. When Con- 
egress is recessed, he makes himself acquainted with those tree United States, 
of which he is the gifted son.’ . 

It occurred to Martin, that ifthe Honourable Elijah Pogram had stayed at 
home, and sent his shoes upon a tour, they would have answered the same 
purpose ; for they were the only part of him in a situation to see anything. 

In course of time, however, Mr. Pogram rose ; and having ejected certain 
plugging consequences which would have impeded his articulation, took up 
a position where there was something to lean against, and began to talk to 
Martin : shading himself with the green umbrella all the time. 

As he began with the words, ‘ How do you like—? Martin took him up, 
and said : 

‘The country, I presume 7?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Elijah Pogram. A knot of passengers gathered round to 
hear what followed; and Martin heard his friend say, as he whispered to an- 
other friend, and rubbed his hands, ‘ Pogram will smash him into sky-blue 
fits, I know!’ 

‘Why,’ said Martin, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘I have learned by ex- 
perience, that you take an unfair advantage of a stranger, when you ask that 
question. You don’t mean it to be answered, except in one way. Now, 1 
don’t choose to answer it in that way, for I cannot honestly answer it in that 
way. And therefore, [ would rather not answer it at all.’ 

But Mr. Pogram was going to make a great speech in the next session 
about foreign relations, and was going to write strong articles on the subject ; 
and as he greatly favoured the free and independent custom [a very harmless 
and agreeable one] of procuring information of any sort in any kind of con- 
fidence, and afierwards perverting it publicly in any manner that happened 
to suit him, he had determined to get at Martia’s opinions somehow or other. 
For, if he could have got nothing out of him, he would have had to invent it 
for him, and that would have been laborious. He made a mental note of his 
answer, and went on again. 

‘You are from Eden, sir? How did you like Eden ? 

Martin said what he thought of that part of the country, in pretty strong 
terms. 

‘It is strange,’ said Pogram, looking round upon the group, ‘this hatred of 
our country, and her Institutions! This national antipathy is deeply-rooted 
in the British mind !’ 

‘Good Heaven, sir!’ cried Martin. ‘Is the Eden Land Corporation, with 
Mr. Scadder at its head; and all the misery it has worked, at its door; an 
Institution of America? A part of any form of government that ever was 
known or heard of ? 

‘1 con-sider the cause of this to be,’ said Pogram, looking round again and 
taking himself up where Martin had interrupted him, ‘partly jealousy and 
pre-judice, and partly the nat’ral unfitness of the British people to appreciate 
the exalted Institutions of our native land. I expect, sir,’ turning to Martin 
again, ‘that a gentleman named Chollop happened in-upon you during your 
lo-cation in the town of Eden ? 

‘Yes,’ answered Martin; ‘ but my friend can answer this better than I can, 
for I was very ill at the time. Mark! the gentleman is speaking of Mr. 
Chollop.’ 

‘Oh. Yes, Sir. Yes. I see him,’ observed Mark. 

‘A splendid example of our na-tive raw material, Sir?’ said Pogram, in- 
terrogatively. 

‘ Indeed, Sir!’ cried Mark. er 

The Honourable Elijah Pogram glanced at his friends as though he would 
have said, ‘ Observe this! See what follows!’ and they rendered tribute to the 
Pogram genius, by a gentle murmur. 

‘Our fellow-countryman is a model of a man, quite fresh from Natur’s 
mould!’ said Pogram, with enthusiasm. ‘He is a true-born child of this 
free hemisphere! Verdant as the mountains of our country; bright and 
flowing as our mineral Licks; unspiled ¥ | withering conventionalities as 
air our broad and boundless Perearers ! ough he may be. So air our 
Barrs. Wild he may be. So air our Buffalers. But he is a child of 
Natur’, and a child of Freedom; and his boastful answer to the Despot 
and the Tyrant is, that his bright home is in the Settin’ Sun.’ 

{To be continued.) 


hands with Martin, like a clock-work 
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TUITION IN MUSIC. acid 
OUIS STRACK most respectful'y offers his services to the Ladies and Gent'emen of 
New York and Brooklyn as teacher of the Piano. 

Having discove.ed a method of inst: uction entirely his own, he pledges himself to 
ad. ance those wh hive net any knowledge of musie, twice as fast as by any other 
mode herctofore used. Shou d the progress of the pupil not prove satisfactury after 
having taken six lessons no charge will be made. 

ba oe having received instructions ajiready, will be taught according to the old 
met . 

Terms made known by applying at Geib & Walker's, Music store, No. 23 Maiden 
lane, or 27 Courtlandt street. jan 2U 3t 


TO AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE. 
M R. BARTON (pupil of the late C. Nicholson), respectfully begs to announce that it 
is his intention to give instruction on the Fiute. Mr. Bart n professes to teach 
according tv the method pu. sued by the celebrated master Charles Nichulson. 
For terms and pa: ticulars application may be made at Signor Gudune, Music store, 
Broadway, and Mr. Stodart’s Piavwoforte manutactory, jan 12 Im 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SUPERFLUOUS CLOTHING. 
ENTLEMEN or families having Clothing that has become unfashi nab’e, or laid 
aside from their wardrobes, and wishing to convert the same into cash will ubiain 
from the subscriber 20 per cent more than from #ny other peison 
To those quitting the city, or changing their residence, and having superfluous effects 
to dispose of, will find i: much to their advantage to send for the subscriber who will 
attend at their residence by appoin ment. : EV 
Office No. 6 John-street newr Broadway 
All orders left at his office, or a line through the Post office, will recive prompt 
attenticn. jan 13 2tins* 











ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth It is an unfailing preventative of bal'‘ness. and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specifi: capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms 

Cavurion.—Each bottle of the genuine articie is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
ou which are ihe words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combmation of 
beauti'ul designs, and surmounted bv a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the muer side of the Jabel the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Vil are engraved more than 1500 times. conta ning 29.028 ‘etters. 

Row land's Kalydor is an aromatic creamy iiquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration «ver known for dissipating tan. prmples, freckles and othe- cut nevus disor- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use afier shaving and will preserve the 
sk'n soft a:d white in the most incler ent weather. 

Rowilar d’s Odonto is without a rivat ws a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the br: ath 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is aitach d to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscrivers who a e the Agents for Me-sre. 
A Rowland & Son. DUDGE, CUMMING & UO., New Yoik. 

Feb 5—ly eow 








CRICKEr. 
REPARING for the —, and will be published early in the season, say. on or about 
St. George's day. the Cricketers’ Hand Book. (Price 2s. 6d.) ‘By a Menher-ef ihe 

“ Toronto Club.” ‘Toronto: 1844. jan 6 





NOTICE. 
EORGE B. GROSER is no longer in the employ of, nor clothed with any authority 
from the subscmber. The public are notified, therefore not to deal with him as ap 
Agent of the subscriber for any purpose whatever. WILLIAM BANKS, 
jan 6—4t 16 State sire’, New York. 





BOUQUETS, 
RUSSELL, FLORIST, &c., Heury-stieet, (near the South Ferry S8rooklyn), 
e respectfully intorms his friends and the public, that he cau supply them with 
Bouquets, Cut flowers, &c.. of the best quality, and atthe lowest prices of the season 
Oraers left at the garden, or at Mr. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Biouiway, New York— 
will be punciually attended to. Early notice will particularity oblige Mr.R. dec 23 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 





an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


A GRADUATE of the University of Cambridge in England, wishes to empioy a fevwe 
hours of each day in reading and reviewing the Classics with any young gentlemen. 
of the University in this city, who may desire assistance in their studies. 
For particulars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the Albion. 
Barciay street. oct 26—cf. 








JNO. W. S. HOWS, 


PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
469 Broadway. 


Dr. VAN RENSSELAER, 
691 BROADWAY. 


ENGLISH PATENT GELATINE.—A THREAD ISINGLASS. 
HE subscribers have made arrangements for the sale in this city aid the Vaited 
States, of Nelson's Patent Opaque Gelatine, an economical! preparation, superior 
to calves’ feet and isinglass, for jellies, blanc-mange, soups, gravies, &c., being nearly 
three times the strength of any similar preparation, and equal in virtue and purity to 
the finest isinglass, and sbout fifty per cent. cheaper. It is neatly put up in packages 
of 80z. 4oz. and 302, and is warranted to keep in any climate. Shrections for using 
accompany each package. The trade supplied on liberal terms. For sale exclusively, 
by : A. BININGER, & Co., 141 Broadway. 
Li following certificate of that eminent chemist, Dr. Ure, accompanies each 
package : 


nov 11-3m 








‘ London, Bedford Square, June 6th, 1840, 

‘* T have subjected to a careful chemical examination, the Patent Opaque Gelatine of 
Mr George Nelson, and find it to be at least equal in strength and purity,if not superior 
to the best isinglass for every culinary purpose. It is entirely free from any im regna- 
—— acid, such as I have found to exist in other kinds of Gelatine in the London 
market. 

“Mr Nelson’s Gelatine is, therefore, capable of forming the best dlanc-mange with- 
out being aptto curdie the milk, asthe acidulous gelatines infallibly will do. 1 find 
that one ounce of his Opaque Gelatine is sufficient to form a quart of calves’ feet or 
orange jelly of the best quality, and greatly more consistent than the jelly produced 
with the same propoition of the other gelatines above referred to. 

“I find also that an excellent and nutritious soup may be prepared by dissolving an 
ounce of Mr Nelson’s Getatine in a quart of water, and flavouring it as usual with 
Te and a little stock of meat. ANDREW URE,’ D, PRS.” 

a ~ f the Toronto, «em London, a fresh supply of the above article. 
ec 9—t 





PARR’s LIFt® PILLS 
A well Established Remedy for Dyspepsia, and all Bilious Complaints. 
HE Pharmaceutical College of England having analyzed these Pills, and pro 
nouncec them tu be purely vegetable, it only remains for the p:oprietors to assure 
inva'ids, especially those who at this period of the year when rapid changes of the 
temperature from cold easterly winds, to a suddenly high state of the barometer. are 
subject to Dyspepsia, and Bilious attacks—that “ Parr’s Life Pills” will most effectu- 
ally perform a perfect cure. 

Bilious complaints are caused by a morbid action of the Liver, producing indiges- 
tion, and complete derangement of the system—Nervous, Vascular, and Muscular 
Headache, Depression and Lassitude take the place of healthy action--the patient often 
flies to the aid of Blue Piil—the constant use of which at last produces a disease more 
dangerous ~— the one intended to be eradicated. 

Parr’s Life Pills act equally as efficacious as Mercury, but without its 
Alldrastic medicines having for their basis mercury, &c., ingariably pa phar nl 
tion the day after being taken. Parr’s Life Pills on the contrary keep for many da be 
slightly purgative effect om the system without weakening the stomach or usoviar 
action. 

The proprietors, T. ROBERTS & Co.. earnestly call on those who a 
make atrial of their efficacy—for no inatter how firmly the disease is se 
this medicine for a single week will be sufficient to convince the most 
ruth of their assertion 

Sold wholesale by T. ROBERTS & Co., 304 Broadway, N. Y. dec 9~3m 


BLOODGOOD MADEIRA WINE. 
17 PIPES OF THE WINE OF THIS ESTEEMED STOCK, 11 Year 
delicate and fine flavoured—for sale in wood, demijohn« 
each, at a moderate price ; 50 Magnums very choice, bou f 
Aiso, 20 dozen of the choicest wines of this estate ; 
Croix Rum, for sale by 
jan 13 tf 
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A. BININGER & CO, 141 Broadway. 


CHOICE LIQUEURS, &c. 

Cn: redand white and double Anisette, from Foe. nik. 

Maraschino, very old and delicious. 

Italian Liqueurs, flavoured with the rarest fruits, 

celebrated f.ctory of Andrea Pallesi. 
| pots mg Li ee a8 see esteemed varieties. 
aspberry and Cherry prepared with great care from fres it, loa 
Old Irish and Scotch Whiskey ‘ _ yore eit, loal engar, Ge. 
Batavia Arrack, (793: Coenac,!815 old Jamaica and St. C ;I 
Heidseick & Eagle Champagne. roix Rum ; De Bremons 

Madeira, froin 5 to 50 years old, in wood, demijohns and bottles. 

Sherry, pale, brown and gold, from the finest estates in Spain. 

Chateau, Margaux, Lafitte, Burgundy and Port Wines. 

Johannesberger,!rom P. ince Metternich, Hockheimer and Rudesheimer 

Truffles, Peas, Champignons, Sardines, Pickies and Sauces. : 

Th ae — and — preserves 

e above articles were mostly imported by the subscribers from the best and most 
esteemed sources, and each may be relied upon as being the fin c i 
“= kind. For sale by - . finest aud most desirable 

ec 30 





flowers and spicos, from the 


A. BININGER & Co, 14) Brovdway, 


MB Royal Well thoem dois BEM eehh ed ee 
oyal Mail Steam Ship BRITANNIA, John Hewitt, © 7 ‘ 
T Boston tr the above ports, on Thursday, February ist. ommander, will leave 
Pasa 108 LACS POOl... occacececnaeens co cecaeacecchets 2 RARER aie 


Passage for Halifax 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
N 3 Wali-street. 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES 
wishing to forward money 'o their friends, can obtain the same, eit 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directious in sums ot 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 

amount, payable at sight. without aiscount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 

L, the branches of the Provincia) and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 








jan 27 
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any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 


This is a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to i idi Grea 
Britam or reland, as it precludes loss b mail ° ow a ' 


Printed lists of the various towns ov which drafts are given, cau be ev 
S. J. SYLVESTER, 32 Wali-st., and 130 Broadway. 


Mar. ll-a & oc tf. 
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